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60.0 A fast picture of the big change in Baltimore 
- E TV shows that WJZ-TV, under Westinghouse 
Percentage of Quarter Hour Firsts* Broadcasting Company ownership, has moved 

Baltimore A. R. B. from 3rd to a dominant Ist place in less than 


four months! 


50.0 M-[STATION B 





Niger i, Nine Nee sees: 2) 


The November ARB report on quarter hours 
shows that WJZ-TV is first in more quarter 
hours than the other two Baltimore stations 














COMBINED! & 
40.0 WJZ-TV (ABC) 257 firsts 
Station B (CBS) 119% “ 
Station C (NBC) 90%“ 





WJZ-TV DOMINATES IN SHARE OF 
SETS-IN-USE TOO! 





30.0 





STATION C Confirming WJZ-TV’s dominance in the Balti- 


more TV picture, the November ARB figures 
20.0 for share of sets-in-use are: 


W4JZ-TV (ABC) 37.9 
} Station B (CBS) 34.0 
Station C (NBC) 26.7 
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Now ... in Baltimore, WJZ-TV dominates. In 
‘ Baltimore, more and more, no selling cam- 
*x ? ’ 
ee Save paign is complete without the WBC station. 
on the air. Your Blair-TV man is ready to talk business, 
. 00 and so is Joe Dougherty, WJZ-TV Sales Man- 
; ager (MOhawk 4-7600, Baltimore). 
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Pushbutton TV recording has arrived! 


Independent and Network stations are now taking delivery on Ampex ‘‘Videotape’’* Recorders, and the long 
expected “‘quality’’ revolution is here. For they record the full, linear grey scale on magnetic tape — and play- 
4% ___ backs look live! 





Pushbutton operation too! Handle like standard tape recorders. Tape travels only 15 inches per second, packing 
64 minutes of picture and synchronized sound into a 1214” reel. Has all the advantages and economies of tape 
recording, too...tapes can be played Back immediately, or re-used again and again. 


You can now buy the “‘Videotape’’* Recorder, and all other Ampex professional equipment, on a factory-direct 
basis. For complete information, write to the address below. 





y.oU BENEFIT BY DEALING DIRECT AMPEX 


* PERSONAL CONTACT WITH AMPEX THROUGH FIELD SALES ENGINEERS [CORPORATION 
® COMPLETE PRODUCT INFORMATION AND INSTALLATION SERVICE professional 











products division 





NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, WASHINGTON D.C., DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO 850 CHARTER STREET 
REDWOOD CITY. CALIF 
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Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc. 


and its agency, 


Young and Rubicam, 
are Sold on Spot asa 


basic advertising medium. 


h | 


Following its merger with Life Savers, Beech-Nut Gum 
adopted an aggressive new sales policy, aimed at over- 
coming distribution problems and at making Beech-Nut 
Gum the leading national brand. The method: a giant 
initial build-up in America’s top 50 markets. The medium: 
SPOT RADIO. 

Using 63% of its total advertising allotment, Beech-Nut 
Gum is blanketing the top 50 markets with a 10-second 
spot campaign,ranging from 50 announcements per week 
to 115 per week in New York City. The schedule covers 
radio’s high-traffic periods, Monday through Friday, 7-9 
a.m. and 4-6 p.m., with emphasis on the latter part of 
the week, when most family marketing is done. 

Jim Parker, Advertising Manager, tells why SPOT 





RADIO figures large in Beech-Nut Gum's future plans: 
“Using those regions where its distribution is already 
established as a springboard, Beech-Nut Gum is making 
a national splash. Only SPOT RADIO gives the frequen- 
cy required for such a tremendous job at such reasonable 
cost. Toits extensive and continuing schedule in the top 
50 markets, and to NBC Spot Sales’ radio stations in 
every market where they play a part, goes much of the 
credit for the overwhelming success of the Beech-Nut 
Gum campaign.” 


Whether you're aiming at a specific region, or trying to 
hit all the top markets, you'll find that you can really 
call your advertising shots when you use SPOT...es- 
pecially on these leadership stations, represented by... 


‘ 
Left to right 

William Geeslin, 

Y & R Account Executive; 

James Parker, 

Advertising Manager, 

Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc tea 
Rocco Ciccone, Sup’'t., 

First National Stores,Cross County Center, Yonkers: 
Herbert Watson, 

Radio Sales Representative, 

NBC Spot Sales; 

William P. Dollard, 

Y & R Media Buyer. 


SPOT SALES 


Hartford-New Britain WNBC 

New York WRCA, WRCA-TV 
Schenectady-Albany-Troy WRGB 
Philadelphia WRCV, WRCV-TV 
Washington 

Buffalo 

Miami 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

Louisville , WAVE-TV 
Chicago WMAQO, WNBQ 
St. Louis KSD, KSD-TV 
Denver KOA-TV 

Los Angeles KRCA 
Seattle-Tacoma KOMO, KOMO-TY 
San Francisco KNBC 

Honolulu KGU, KONA-TV 











We're Almost Everywhere in Active San Diego 


48 of the 50 top shows in San Diego are on KFMB-TV. 


Channel 8 has 27% more audience in San Diego than 
all other stations combined. 


Channel 8 leads 95% of all evening ¥4-hr’s in Sa 
Diego.* : 


* Nielsen TV Report, Feb., 1957. 


WRATHER-ALVAREZ BROADCASTING, INC. 


SAN.D! 





Represented by 
Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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27 UHF REPORT 
Survey of the uhf situation shows that 
most of the remaining u’s make money 





TV CAN BE A GRAPHIC ART 
Doyle Dane Bernbach proves that the 
print point of view is ideal for video 


Sgt ir) aa a a er all as OR Bl 


SPOT REMOVES A STIGMA 
Orkin exterminating firm solves a big 
public-relations problem via television 


EFFECTIVE USE OF LOCAL TV 


When productivity per dollar is taken 
into account, video is not expensive 





40 AGA PICKS A WINNER 
Gas firms’ choice of tv vehicle proves 
highly rewarding in meeting competition 


ON THE RICH 
Golden Spread 


Amarillo, Capital of the Golden 

Spread, is growing and pro- 

gressing with the best of the 

metropolitan markets in the 

great Southwest. Its population 

has increased over 76% since 

1950, 

@ Effective buying income 
$254 ,444,000. 

@ Annual woges per family 
$6,541. 

@ Military payroll $24,000,000 


DEPARTMENTS 


ll Publisher’s Letter 
Report to the readers 


Network Schedule 
The January line-up 


Letters to the Editor 


The customers always write 


Washington Memo 
Tv and Capitol Hill 





Tele-scope 
What's ahead behind the scenes 


Business Barometer 
Measuring the trends 


Newsfront 
The way it happened 


On Film 
Roundup of news 


Spot Report 


Digest of national activity 


Wall Street Report 
The financial picture 


In the Picture 
Portraits of people in the news 


In Camera 
The lighter side 





annually including military 

and civilian employees. 
Get in on the Big Buy on Big 4, 
Amarillo’s specialized television 
station. 


CONTACT ANY KATZ MAN 


KGNC- TV 


Channel 4 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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yurtesy the MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


AMERICA’S 14" MARKET 


..and the city a certain yankee team mistakenly termed the "bush league" 


THIS IS MILWAUKEE City of 362,400 families 
THIS IS MILWAUKEE With an effective buying income of $2,248,671,000 


THIS IS MILWAUKEE = with @ tally of $1,451,481,000 in total retail sales 


... THAT'S SOLD ON WISN-TV with a plus cover- 
THIS IS MILWAUKEE age of 418,000 families beyond the metropolitan area 


THIS IS BUSH LEAGUE? 








John B. Soell, Vice President and Station Manager 
Represented by Edward.Petry & Co., Inc. 
Basic ABC Affiliate 
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Who’s A Pirate? 


_ Ever wonder about the constant scrambling and bidding for capable, ex- 
perienced executive personnel in our business? Must “high turn-over” be a trade 
mark of our industry? 


Why the problem? 
Is it a dearth of experienced applicants? 
Is there leakage and frustration among interested potential leaders in 
communications ? 
Is there disinterest or an inability on the part of prospective employers 
to train and develop comers? 


Let’s look at ourselves— 


All of us in advertising, broadcasting and publishing today are in one 
big “sweat-and-worry” to create, improve, expand, produce, sell, coin it, com- 
pete, promote and play. The race is faster, the fight more rugged, the stakes 
higher. Who’s got time to train, at real expense in time, money and effort, 
promising but green material fresh out of college? 


Because of these restrictions and conditions it’s easy to see why “We'll 
bid high and entice Jones away from WLQ & Co. to handle the Chromosome 
job.” Or why to the young aspirant we seem always to say: “Go west young 
man, get a job with a teakettle, and then try us two or three years from now.” 
(They seldom come back). 


Here’s a major contribution, we believe, towards the solution of the problem. 


Up to now there’s been few, if any, fully constituted schools to train and 
to “commercially experience” personnel for communications. No Stanton- 
Sarnoff factories. 


Well, we’ve started one! This, of course, is the major reason why WNDU- 
TV and AM are in BUSINESS. We hope to help supply the demand for top 
grade creative, administrative talent in all branches of communications in 
just a few years—men with morals, degrees and diplomas in Communications 
Arts—men with four solid years of commercial savvy and experience. 


Twenty to thirty Notre Dame students will matriculate in the Communica- 
tions Arts course each year and for four years will create, program, produce, 
direct, sell, promote and broadcast! All the while picking the brains of WNDU- 
TV department heads as well as those of top agency and advertiser, network 
and station executives, such as: Program Directors, Production Managers, 
Copywriters, Account Executives, Time Buyers, Time and Film Salesmen,— 
who we hope to attract to the campus (for good $’s) on a per-lecture or per- 
semester basis. 


Can interested students avoid absorbing a total commercial experience 
with such indoctrination? We believe not. 


This continuing course will be, we are determined, the best training ground 
possible for producing apt, able leaders in communications—the single most 
important industry in our nation’s life today and tomorrow. 


Your need for personnel of genius and experience will know no surcease. 
Our supply of that product from our Telecommunications Factory will increase. 


And with the help of others too—soon—who’s going to need to pirate? 
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In the ever-changing business of selling TV, one quality never changes 
— experience. 


Headley-Reed with a quarter of a century behind it has developed the 
important lines of communication with the advertisers, as well as the 
agencies. For Headley-Reed knows how to go after the business and 
it knows the mechanics of the competitive sell. This experience built 
on a firm foundation and solid reputation can be put to work for you. 


on the Spot.-.service for TV Spot 
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Hollywood | 


Headley-Reed ITV 


New York — Philadelphia — Chicago — Atlanta — San Francisco — Hollywood 


Seattle — St. Louis 
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Letter from the Publisher 
Importance of Delivered Audience 


The research director of one of the nation’s leading agencies 
visited the TELEVISION AGE offices the other day. He made the 
point that many of the small television markets were being short- 
changed by the agencies by not recognizing delivered audience 
instead of market rank. He cited an interesting example of a small 
single station operator who is having trouble selling spot. 

The station has 32,000 sets in its area—a figure that was con- 
firmed by the agency researchers. The research director had 
recommended to the station that an audience survey be done in 
the market. At first this seemed an unnecessary move but it turned 
out to be a potential sales tool. The station, as would be expected, 
came up with very high ratings. Projecting these ratings against 
the total sets, the cost-per-thousand picture was extremely favorable 
and it put the station in a good comparative position with stations 
in larger markets. 

For example, on one show the single station came up with a 
rating of 60 which meant they delivered an audience of 19,200 
homes. In a three-station market, some hundred miles away, one 
of the stations showed a 30 rating for the same program. In the 
three-station market there are 60,000 television homes. Projecting 
the 30 rating, the delivered audience is 18,000, or about the same 
as the small market station. About $1 million of national spot 
business goes into the three-station market. About $50,000 goes 
into the small market. It can be clearly seen that the small-market 
station has a real selling job to do among the agencies. It can also 
be demonstrated, as this research director pointed out, that the 
small market station has a good story to tell. This is another 
demonstration of the old adage, “If you don’t tell them, you 
can’t sell them.” 


Outlook is Good 


The tv business outlook for 1958 as viewed from the vantage 
point of the station, rep, agency and the advertiser reflects an 
atmosphere of cautious optimism. Many of the reps are encouraged 
by the campaigns that are slated to start after the first of the year. 
One thing is certain and that is that the television business can- 
not anticipate the phenomenal increases that it has racked up 
over the past four years. 

The levelling off process which took place within this past 
year has been in a sense a healthy readjustment for the business. It 
has meant more imaginative programming, more aggressive selling 
and promotion. There are many categories of business that are 
still front-line prospects for tv advertising. TvB is going after 
many of these prospects with its presentation on “The Corporate 
Image.” Of the many very fine presentations that have been put 
out by TvB, this is one of the most creative. As the presentation 
states, “The Baron on the Hill era of American business is long 
since dead. No longer is any American corporation an island unto 
itself. Today’s most precious corporate asset and greatest challenge 
is people.” 

And television, as the presentation demonstrates, is the most 
effective means of humanizing a corporation, giving it an entity 
and selling to the public its corporate products and activities. 


Cordially, 


Ly. tect 








America’s 10th TV 


MARKET 


$6 billion annual income 
$3% billion retail sales 
917,320 TV sets 





Lancaster Harrisburg 
York Lebanon 
Reading Hanover 
Gettysburg Sunbury 
Chambersburg Carlisle 
Waynesboro Pottsville 
Lewistown Shamokin 
Lewisburg Hazleton 
Mt. Carmel Hagerstown 
Frederick Westminster 


Chauuel § 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
NBC and CBS 





STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representative: MEEKER 


316,000 WATTS 
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spread ...to better serve all our stations... 

to get within easy striking distance of the 
increasingly important advertisers of the Great 
Southwest and Gulf Coast. 


{tc HE BOLLING OUTFIT has taken on another 


You'll find our new layout in Texas, (Dallas, 
that is). Tom Murphy who’s in charge will wel- 
come you warmly and give intelligent attention 
to your problems. He’s at the Gulf States Build- 
ing or can be called at Riverside 8-2172. 


THE BOLLING COMPANY we. 


STATION REPRESENTATIVES 
247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - LOSANGELES -+- SAN FRANCISCO +- DALLAS 
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Only ONE 


Continental Divide 


is atop the 


Serving both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Sides of America 


KXLF - TV4 


Butte 


altibac ile! 


e Walker Co 


c Northwest Broadc 

















ABC AFFILIATE CHANNEL 2 


TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORPORATION 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 














On Triple Spotting 

. . .« I first saw the wnpu-Tv ad 
(TELEVISION AGE, Oct. 21, 1957) and 
thought it was one of your editorials, 
and cheered. 

When I realized it was an ad, I 
can remember thinking that things in 
this industry have come to a pretty 
pass, when a station has to use valu- 
able selling space to tell its customers 
that it, at least, is basically honest, 
and will give dollar value for dollar 
received. 

When we consider triple spotting as 
it is practiced, I am really confused 
—like any other buyer, I encounter 
it often—but I am completely baffled 
when I find it in the one- and two- 
station markets. Here, the station man- 
agement is in the best position to 
withstand competitive §pressures—and 
can easily hold to a high ethical stand- 
ard. (Isn’t that wonderful? We must 
call simple honesty “high ethical 
standards!”) These stations, because 
of their competitive positions, can 
simply raise rates, if it’s a question 
of income, and get the extra buck 
without having to suffer the embarrass- 
ment of fighting, denying, pleading, 
wheeling and dealing that results when 
they are found out. 

What really hurts is the result on 
the industry as a whole. When a small 
client is finally nursed into spot tv 
and, because of the diluted impact of 
triple spotting the expected normal re- 
sults are not forthcoming, he is not 

(Continued on page 15) 





Young Office 


The opening of an Atlanta of- 
fice to service the southeast has 
been announced by Adam Young, 
president of the Young radio-tv 
representative companies. Hal 
Parks, formerly an account ex- 
ecutive with waca Atlanta on the 
local sales staff, has been named 
manager of the new operation. 
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P.O. BOX HOLDERS 
IN 
REYNOLDS, GA. 














ENOUGH 
FOR 
$10,000 
WEEKEND 
SALES 








Here’s the full story, as written by 
Ed Goddard, of G. H. Goddard & 
Son, Reynolds, Ga. 


“If you had a Harvest Sale in 
Macon, certainly it did not bother 
us. Our sale was most successful 
and | am sure the credit is due to 
your fine staff at WMAZ-TV and 
to “Uncle Ned” and his salesman- 
ship. 


“We had people . . . from Perry, 
Dublin, Montezuma, Oglethorpe, 
Ideal, Macon, Butler, Geneva, How- 
ard, Warner Robins, Fort Valley 
and many other places. When asked, 
their reply was “I saw Uncle Ned 
on TV” ... In a town where we 
have only 773 Post Office box hold- 
ers both city and rural we did a 
volume in excess of $10,000 on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday. In my 
opinion that is good business.” 





MACON . GA. 


NATIONAL REP. 
AVERY-KNODEL, 


INC. 
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Your year-round entree to the inner offices of key 
figures in television, advertising and business— 


the 1958 Television Age Yearbook. 


Here is the one book bound for a permanent spot 


at the fingertips of the busy executive because the 
1958 Television Age Yearbook lists anything 
and everything there is to know about television 
—hbigger and better than ever—carefully indexed 
in handy single-source format. 


The 1958 Television Age Yearbook, currently 
in production, is the perfect setting for getting 
all-year attention from people most important to 
you. Be sure to reserve your space now. 





























Letters 


likely to buy another schedule in a 
hurry. The consequences for the in- 
dustry: 

1. One less advertiser. 

2. If the advertiser had gotten re- 
sults, he might have grown from a 
small spot buyer to a big package 
buyer, loyal to the medium that made 
his success possible. 

3. If (and it is possible) he later 
succeeds through other media, his 
budget will never go to tv anywhere 
because, in the advertiser’s mind, it 
wasn’t triple spotting that hurt him, 
it’s tv that doesn’t sell, and all the 
sales arguments in the world won't 
overcome his own experience. Thus all 
stations are hurt. 

Thanks for the chance to blow off 
steam. I applaud wNDU-Tv’s stand, and 
wish it had more company. 

Anxious OBSERVER 

(Name withheld by request, but 
Anxious Observer is media di- 
rector of a well-known metro- 
politan agency) 


Note: Any further comment? 


(Continued from page 13) 


Definition 
Enclosed you will find the public 
service report for wow-tv for the 
third quarter of 1957..... we have 
a few questions, particularly as to 
definition of certain areas of the ques- 
tionnaire ..... may I ask what you 
consider in the category of public 
interest programs? Do you include 
newscasts, interviews and farm pro- 

grams? 

Britt McBrive 
Program Director 
wow-Tv Omaha 
Note: As noted in the public service ques- 
tionnaire only “free” announcements and 
programs are included in the report. Those 
that are sponsored or are intended for 
commercial sponsorship should not be in- 
cluded even though the material presented 


is intended as a public interest contribution 
to the station’s viewers. 


Loan Company Advertising 
Our agency is in the process of 
making up a presentation suggesting 
the use of spot television for a client 
of ours in the consumer loan and auto- 
mobile financing field. We would ap- 
preciate your sending us any success- 
(Continued on page 17) 











NATIONAL REP.: WEED TELEVISION 





You've just booted the 


‘ole bonus, 
Smidley. 


Two more accounts down the drain 
and all because you're just not with the 
times, Smid. Take this Cascade 
business. What in heaven's name is 
wrong with an exclusive TV market of 
over half a million—a billion dollar 
market and one of the biggest buys in 
the West? So you overlook it and 

the competition eats us alive in the 


Pacific Northwest. 


CASCADE 


BROADCASTING COMPANY 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST: MOORE & ASSOCIATES 


TUNERS INTO 


TO TURN RANDOM 


VETERAN VIEWERS 


DVENTURE 


Now—in many markets—three 
great adventure-action series 
combined into one great 5-day- 
a-week show! Why pay a pretty 
penny for programs when you 
can get top-rated series in your 
market and hold on to all of 
your own cash! For complete 
details about this new plan, 
phone today. Or wire Michael 
M. Sillerman at TPA for your 
market’s availability. 





Hurry! Markets are 
being reserved 
today! Wire or 
phone for private 
screening! 


Television Programs of America, Inc. 
488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 « PLaza 5-2100 
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DECOY 


starring Beverly Garland 


SOLD 


in 17 of the top 25 markets with 
over $60,000,000 in retail sales! 





And in 36 key secondary markets with more than $11,000,000 in retail Banton 
sales! Decoy is a new kind of crime show saluting New York’s women oe 
law enforcement officers. Produced by 4Pyramid Productions . — 
For new sales power in your market, call: Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Buffalo 


MAX. Milwaukee 
@anaeb Dallas-Ft. Worth 
qeurey OFFICIAL FILMS, Inc. Miami-Ft. Lauderdale 

Wy 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Seattle 
Denver 
Indianapolis 








Letters 


(Continued from page 15) 


ful case histories you may have on 
file of bank advertising, loan company 
advertising and automobile loan com- 
pany advertising ..... 


R. P. MatTTHIEessEN 

MacDonald-Cook Co. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Note: Product Group story No. 3, on Banks 
and Savings Institutions includes examples 


of success stories in the field mentioned. 
A copy has been sent to Mr. Matthiessen. 


Agencies By States 
On page 49 of your November 4th 


issue, we note a very interesting article 
... “Changing Tv Markets—Michigan, 
Ohio.” This article lists advertising 
agencies in Michigan and Ohio who 
handle tv accounts. We wonder if you 
could supply the same type of list show- 
ing advertising agencies handling tv 
accounts for other states? If such a list 
could be purchased, we’re interested. 
We also wonder if you have a com- 
plete list of tv stations, complete with 
personnel. .. . 
RonaLp Howarp 
Promotion Department 
David Display Studios 
Chicago, Ill. 


Note: Lists of agencies in the individual 
states are being prepared for each of the 
articles in the “Changing Tv Markets” cities. 
The first two were on “Virginia, North and 
South Carolina” and “Michigan and Ohio.” 
Our Dec. 30th issue will include another 
on the “New England States.” The Tv AcE 
Station Directory, which appears in every 
other issue, includes a complete list of all 
commercial stations on the air, their ad- 
dresses and the names of the manager and 


commercial manager. A more complete sta- 
tion directory is included in the Tv ACE 
Yearbook which is published each January. 


More on Co-op 
... the reprint, “Cooperative Adver- 
tising,” from TELEVISION AGE, Oct. 7, 
1957 . . . very interesting and informa- 
tive, and would like to have five more 

copies. .. . 

RaLPpH JOHNSON 
Sales Manager 
KLRJ-TV Las Vegas 


Success Stories 
Please send us 25 reprints of your 
November 4th story en Women’s Spe- 
cialty Shops. 
Joun F. Hurisut 
wFBM-Tv /ndianapolis 


Note: All of the Product Group Success 
stories are reprinted and available. (See 
convenient order form on page 72). While 
many of the other articles appearing in TV 
AGE are reprinted, some are not. Inquiries 
regarding these articles may be addressed to 
the Reader’s Service Department. 





ACCURACY 


This word, in film processing, is a very important 
word indeed. 


People tell you that one film processing job 


is as good as another, and what the heck, what's the 





Color Tube 


A new image orthicon tube for 
color television cameras has been 
announced by C. E. Burnett, 
manager of industrial tube prod- 
ucts for RCA’s electron tube di- 
vision. The new tube (RCA- 
7037) is described as having 
more than twice the average 
sensitivity of any previous color 
image orthicon. 

Mr. Burnett said it “will out- 
perform and outlast any ether 
image orthicon. When used in 
color breadcasting, it will make 
possible reductions in the cost of 
studio lighting, air conditioning 
and camera operation.” 














of accuracy, anyway? 


Well. To answer that one would take a very long time. 


Suffice it to say here that it’s summed up in 

all the operations of a processing job, where even 
the smallest details are of great importance. 

It shows everywhere, and it positively shines when 
the film appears on the screen. 


What we're talking about, of course, are the people 
and the operations at Precision Film Laboratories. 


Here attention to detail, sound, proven techniques 
are applied by skilled, expert technicians to 


assure you the accurate, exact processing your films 


deserve to justify your best production efforts. 


Accuracy is a must for TV —for industrials —for 
education—for all movies. 


evi ay aida, 


tin everything, there is one best . 


rerum 


21 West 46th Street, New York 36, New York 


tasoraTroRries, tne. 


A DIVISION OF J A MAURER IHC 


. .tn ttm processing, it's Precision 
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Audience Dominance 


proved 10th consecutive time 








Every rating report published since KCRA’s initial 


























ee 1. Gunsmoke 48.8 
ey 2. Wells Fargo 46.5 
poe 3. Wagon Train 45.3 
ra 4. Restless Gun 45.0 
eS 5. Groucho Marx 44.6 
Pa 6. People are Funny 42.7 
> 7. Bob Cummings 42.3 
Eas 8. Schlitz Playhouse 40.8 
Fis 9. Perry Como 39.3 
i 10. Shower of Stars 39.0 














1. State Trooper 37.1 
2. Silent Service 36.5 
3. Whirly Birds 34.8 
4. Gray Ghost 32.9 
5. Sheriff of Cochise 31.9 
6. ‘Highway Patrol 31.2 
7. Search for Adventure 29.0 
8. Annie Oakley 26.5 
9. Waterfront 26.0 
0. Little Rascals 





SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


CHANNEL 


broadcast more than two years ago has shown KCRA- 
TV in top overall position. The October and November 
ABB reports confirm it again, for the tenth consecutive 
time . . . Channel 3 is your big-audience buy in the 
prosperous Sacramento valley. Ask your Petry man 
for details and low-cost-per-thousand availabilities. 


And look at the ratings 
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ik sack 
1. Popeye & Skipper Stu 21.3 
2. Queen for a Day ; 17.9 
3. Matinee Theatre 14.8 
4. Valley Playhouse 14.1 
5. Price is Right 13.8 
6. Tic Tac Dough 11.6 
7. Wt Could be You 11.0 
8. Art Linkletter 10.5 
9. Modern Romances 10.4 
10. Comedy Time 98 


10 TOP SYNDICATE ({KCRA has 9) 
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$S Million in Spot 

A purchase of two years of spot time in 70 markets re- 
ported to be worth $5 million has been made by Diversi- 
fied Drug Associates, Inc. from World Tv Enterprises. 
Diversified’s agency, Dunnan & Jeffrey, is handling the 
setting up of schedules for the company’s new hair cosmetic, 
Tintstik. In mid-January, announcements will get started 
in 24 markets and within 60 days, the agency says, the re- 
mainder of the schedules will start. Martin Himmel, agency 
president, is in charge. 


Spot for Jergens 

It looks as if Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., New York, 
is going to be placing tv spot schedules beginning early 
in 1958 for its recently-acquired account, Andrew Jergens 
Co. The agency made its recommendation for heavy 
broadcast activity after a thorough review, as indicated in 
Spot Report Nov. 4. Val Ritter is the timebuyer. 


True Increase in Income 

The average family income in 1947 was $4,209 while 
today it is $6,380, a study of the current business trend 
by the Baltimore agency, Van Sant Dugdale and Co., re- 
veals. Even though these increased dollars are admitted- 
ly inflated, the family buying power is up. Figuring that 
the dollar today is worth only 83c as judged by 1947- 
1949 standards the true increase in family income over 
the ten-year period is 26 per cent. While dollar expenditures 
for food and clothing are up today as compared with 1947 
the actual portion of the budget devoted to these necessities 
is down. 


Folger Expected Back 

Although J. A. Folger & Co. is off the air at present, 
the coffee firm is expected to be coming back sometime 
around February with spot schedules. These will most 
probably be placed in the southwest for six to eight weeks. 
As usual, Folger will buy nighttime 20’s and ID’s. Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, Inc., New York, is the agency, Al Randall 
the timebuyer. 


Lever to Launch Praise 

For six months Lever Bros. Co. has been testing Praise, 
its new detergent bar soap, via television spot and other 
media, and is ready to distribute and promote it nationally 
sometime in 1958. Meanwhile, tv spot schedules will con- 
tinue running in Orlando-St. Petersburg and Tampa. (See 
Spot Report June 17.) Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New 
York, is the agency, Mary Dwyer the timebuyer. 


AT&T Plans More Lines 

The Long Lines Department, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, will add some 15,000 miles of chan- 
nels to its video facilities, starting early in 1958, according 
to James E. Dingman, director of operations. It is ex- 


pected that these additional facilities will help to meet 
the demands made by new network plans to telecast all 
programs at the same local times whether the area is on 
daylight or standard. Since this will mean use of two lines 
simultaneously when one program is going out “live” 
at the same time another is being sent “recorded” it will 
materially increase demands of AT&T facilities. 


Rexall Plans Heavy Promotion 

When Rexall Drug Co.’s one-hour NBC-TV special 
Hansel and Gretel, plays in the spring, the company will 
follow-up the telecast with heavy promotion in Sunday 
supplements such as This Week Magazine and Parade. 
This is the procedure Rexall pursued when it sponsored 
Pinocchio this past fall. According to company officials, 
that tv-led promotion resulted in the greatest fall one- 
cent sale store traffic in the 40 years the event has been 
running. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., Los 
Angeles and New York, handles. 


CBS-TV White Paper 

CBS-TV is preparing a “white paper” opposing toll tv 
which will be delivered to affiliates at their coming meeting 
January 13th and 14th in Washington, D. C. The network 
has been in the forefront of the opposition to pay tv since 
it was first proposed. 


Network Audiences 

Network average audiences are up over those a year 
ago according to the A. C. Nielsen Co. In October even- 
ing programs averaged out to 23.3 per cent as compared 
with the 21.9 per cent of the same month last year. Week- 
day daytime programs averaged 8.1 per cent as compared 
to 7.8 per cent a year ago. The only decline was slight— 
it was for weekend daytime which was 14.5 per cent as 
compared with 15.7 per cent a year ago. 


New GE Rotisserie 

General Electric Co. has introduced its newest product, 
a portable rotisserie, on the West Coast this month, using 
mostly print but some spot tv. In February the product 
will be going national and the tv exposure will therefore 
be through GE’s network shows. Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York is the agency, Vance Hicks the buyer. 


Interviews with Congressmen 

Another feature of the CBS-TV affiliates meeting in 
Washington will be filmed interviews showing station exec- 
utives talking to their congressmen on questions important 
to the homefolks. These interviews will be set up and shot 
by CBS Newsfilm and rushed back to the affiliate station 
for airing while the station executives are still in the 


Capital. 
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EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 1, 1957 one 
WODA-B-O, the CBS Basic Affiliate serving <a> 
e 


Albany, Schenectady and Troy in New York 
State’s rich Northeast willswitchfrom VHF “Yo 


A Channels 29 and 41 to Sede 
pene «=6|CUWME GHAMMEL IQ) = 


originating from the newest and tallest Or) 5 
tower east of the Mississippi (1,353 feet.) = 


Simultaneously, 438,000 TV homes 








RUSS SAN SAN ENSAYO. oe 
















will know us as ge 
swten« © 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 6 

(to advertisers, agencies (Satellite Channel 19 will be retained to Ss 

and the serve Western Massachusetts.) ~ 
television industry ) Naturally, in addition to the great CBS line- gre 
up, we shall continue to offer the finest mse 

available local originations as: at 
> 
x e Popeye eM-G-M EarlyShw  ‘<Gp 
or eM-G-M Late e UP News and ase 
RS: Theatre FAX Service or 
=: For availabilities, please call: a 
roo HARRINGTON, RIGHTER and PARSONS, Inc. See 
= National Representatives Ao 


2 
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New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, and Atlanta 
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w-ten ALBANY * SCHENECTADY * TROY 


CHANNEL 10 CBS TELEVISION NETWORK °* BASIC AFFILIATE 
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Business barometer 


Both local and national spot billings in September turned upward, in the usual 
pattern for the month. 








The Business Barometer in- LOCAL BUSINESS 
dicates that local “rT “«t- No De« Jan.57 Feb. Mar April Ma June Ju Aug 
climbed 5.4 per | - [ | 1956-57 





cent in September 
over billings in 
August, while na- 
tional spot was up 
13.2 per cent for 
the same period. 


The increase for local 


business was very 
Similar to that a 
year ago, when the 
September gain was 
5.1 per cent. In 
September 1955 
local gained 9.9 
percent and in 
1954 5.9 per cent. 














The gain in the local 10 
category for the 
month was just 
about what had been expected. 








In national spot the 13.2 per cent gain for September may be compared with a 
16.6 per cent gain 





for the same month et 
in 1956; a 16.2 Sept Oct. Nev Dex Jan.57 Feb Mar April May Jun Jul 
per cent gain in 1956-57 | 


1955 and a 9 per 
cent gain in 1954. 


While the past two years 
have shown greater 
percentage gains 
for the month, the 
13.2 per cent in- 
crease is sizable 
and seems to indi- 
cate that the fall 
Spot buying pat- 
tern is unchanged. 











A study of the performance 
charts of both 
local and national 
Spot is enlighten- 
ing. In local 
business 1957 was 
much like 1956 
with the single 
exception of a de- 
cline in February 
compared with a 
gain the year 
before. 














1954-55 





In national spot there was a drop in business in January 1957 and another in 
May, while both months showed increases in 1956. 





A report on network billings will appear in the December 30 issue of the 
magazine. 
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a 

carefully 
considered 
change 





The wedding ceremony 
symbolizes an important change 
in name — a change preceded 
by sober reflection. TV stations, 
too, must carefully consider 
any change in identification. 
Here is Channel 8’s decision: 


To achieve closer identification 
with 


(a) our new official home, Tulsa, 
and 


(b) our sister radio property, 
which 


has served advertisers for nearly 
a quarter of a century... 


KTVX has adopted new call 
letters, KTUL-TV. 


You can get the complete facts 
on this significant move from 
Vice President and Managing 
Director Mike Shapiro, Station 
Manager Bill Swanson or from 
your Avery-Knodel representative. 


a TULSA BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Grey’s Fatt on fire of ‘Nightbeat’.... page 23 


Videotowners read fewer magazines . . . page 23 


British commercial tv audience up... page 68 


Adman Speaks 


The president of Grey Advertising. 
Arthur C. Fatt, readily admits the late 
Bernard DeVoto’s charge that Ameri- 
can products are designed for “planned 
obsolescence.” 

He also admits to using the com- 
petition’s toothpaste. His candor may 
have cost the agency the account. 

He made the admissions on tv’s can- 
did confessional, Nightbeat. It’s the 
interview show on New York’s inde- 
pendent WABD. Probing the ad man’s 
psyche was John Wingate, who replaced 
Mike Wallace on the cool seat when the 
latter moved to ABC-TV. 

Asked Mr. Wingate: “The late Ber- 
nard DeVoto, writing in Fortune, said 
that advertising becomes a party to 
what he called ‘planned obsolescence.’ 
In other words, forcing people to buy 
new preducts before the old ones really 
are worn out, by designing obsoles- 
cence right into products. Do you be- 
lieve this is true?” 

Mr. Fatt: “Absolutely, yes. I plead 
guilty, and I think that that’s one of 
the foundations of the American 
economy. I think it’s one of the things 
that makes America great, and adver- 
tising plays a very important force 
(sic.) in that. If we didn’t have obsoles- 
cence we wouldn’t have production. If 
we didn’t have production we wouldn’t 
have consumption, and we wouldn’t 
have the high standard of living that 
makes America . . . great.” 

Mr. Wingate: “Would you feel jus- 
tified, then, following your own line 
of reasoning, in persuading people 
through advertising to buy products 
that they don’t really need?” 

Mr. Fatt: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Wingate: “Even if this repre- 
sented a strain on the family budget?” 

Mr. Fatt: “Well, you can’t prepare 


and plan a program based on con- 
sumption for the entire country and 
worry about one family. . . . They bene- 
fit tremendously by the turnover of 
money if, as a result of selling one 
person a car that they might not need, 
there are another 50 people who are 
helped by all of the components that 
are involved in making that car, that 
family benefits indirectly and eventu- 
ally and probably sooner than even- 
tually.” 

Mr. Fatt, who told the interviewer at 
the outset that he was afraid he didn’t 


even own a gray flannel suit, was que- 


ried on the products he had used upon 
getting up in the morning. He named 
Crest toothpaste, Mennen hair cream 
and Chock Full O’ Nuts coffee. 

Commented Mr. Wingate: “Now, ac- 
cording to my information, Mr. Fatt, 
you have two hits and one miss. You 
represent, I believe, at your agency. 
Kolynos toothpaste.” 

Mr. Fatt: “That’s correct.” 

Mr. Wingate: “Why did you use 


Crest?” 





Arthur Fatt, president of Grey Adv., 
answers questions on WABD’s inter- 
view program, Nightbeat. 





muwvrureewe Newsfront 


Mr. Fatt: “I just happened to use it 
this morning. It’s a product of Procter 
& Gamble, another client of our 
agency.” 

Mr. Wingate: “ 
two toothpaste clients. Do you alter- 
nate, Monday, Wednesday, Friday. 
Crest; Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 
Kolvnos?” 

Mr. Fatt: “We do not handle the ad- 


vertising of Crest. It just happens to be 


I see, then you have 


a product that I used this morning.” 

Mr. Wingate asked the agency presi- 
dent if he felt that he, and everyone in 
the agency, should loyally use the 
products that Grey plugs in its ads. 

“T try to sell that philosophy to the 
people in the agency, but I must con- 
fess that they’re free thinkers and they 
don’t always go along. But, for the 
most part, it’s an agency philosophy. 
We put little slips in our paychecks, at 
the semi-annual pay periods, suggesting 
that our employees use our clients’ 
products.” 

Mr. Wingate signed off with a com- 
pliment: “Arthur Fatt is an eloquent 
spokesman for the men who believe 
that the advertising business is an es- 
sential part of the American econ- 
omy... “ys 


Ninth Report 


What’s happened in the last year 
to other mass media and entertainment 
in the light of tv’s national satura- 
tion? 

Cunningham & Walsh’s ninth-year 
study of Videotown (New Brunswick, 
N. J.) has some answers. 

e This year radio has lost listeners in 
the afternoon and at night while gain- 
ing very slightly in the morning. 

e Motion pictures showed a slight 
gain in audience. But no trend is ap- 
parent at this point. 

e Magazines continued to lose read- 
ers, and, says the report, “It may be 
partly coincidence that during these last 
two years several magazines, represent- 
ing millions of circulation, have discon- 
tinued publication.” 

e The amount of time spent reading 


(Continued on page 68) 
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“He must know a good spot” | 
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So does the J. Walter Thompson Company, one of the nation’s 
leading advertising agencies. Experts at selecting the most 
sales-productive television stations, the JWT timebuyers have 
at their fingertips the latest market and audience research. 
Facts carefully compiled by their own skilled researchers... 
plus exhaustive data supplied by CBS Television Spot Sales. 


So armed, J. Walter Thompson has bought spot schedules on 
WBTYV, Charlotte, for 11 of its clients during the past year... 
including such major accounts as Shell Oil, Eastman Kodak, 
Ford, Schlitz, Scott Paper, Seven-Up and Ward Baking Company. 





Good spot to be in! For JWT...and for 388 different national 
spot advertisers currently placing schedules on the 13 stations 
and the regional network represented by... 


CBS TELEVISION SP@T SALES 


wcss-Tv New York, wuctT Hartford, wcau-Ttv Philadelphia, wrop-Tv Washington, 
wBTv Charlotte, wBTW Florence, WMBR-TV Jacksonville, wxtx Milwaukee, 
WBBM-TV Chicago, KGUL-TV Galveston, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KoIN-Tv Portland, 
KNXT Los Angeles, and THE CBS TELEVISION PACIFIC NETWORK 
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(hiictiactine is family time 


..and we, of the Storer family, wish you and your family a holiday of happiness. 
We pray the coming year will be peaceful and prosperous, and may your wishes all come true. 











Cy STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 
Omne 


WSPD-TV WIW-TV WJBK-TV WAGA-TV WVUE-TV 
Toledo, Ohio Clevelond, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Go. Wilmington, Del. 
wsPD wJw WJBK WAGA WIBG WWVA WGBS 
Toledo, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Go. Philadelphia, Pc. Wheeling, W. Vo Miomi, Flo. 





NEW YORK— 625 Medison Avenve, New York 22, Pleze 1-3940 
SALES OFFICES CHICAGO—230 N. Michigen Avenve, Chicage 1, Frenklin 2-6498 
SAN FRANCISCO— 111 Sutter Street, Sen Francisco, Sutter 1-8689 
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hf is continuing to wage its battle for sur- 

vival. It is a fight reminiscent of the feeling 
about weather: everybody talks about it but no- 
body does anything. Nobody, that is, except uhf 
operators. 

For a handful of markets across the country, 
television is uhf. In these all-u areas, there is 
primary network affiliation, national advertiser 
support and almost complete public acceptance, 
with u saturation running about 90 per cent. 

If anything, these examples prove that uhf— 
by itselfi—can render a complete television 
service. But to be a uhf operator today it helps 
to be an optimist. And, significantly enough, 
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Uhf report 


Vost of the remaining u’s 
are making money. 


Tv Age survey shows 


replies to a TV AGE survey show that uhf sta- 
tion management is essentially hopeful about 
the future. 

Most of the higher band’s problems, of course, 
come from areas where there is vhf competition. 
This battle has taken a heavy toll on uhf 
operations. 

But there are a number of cases where u’s 
have outpulled v’s in audience support. In Fort 
Smith, Ark., for example, the NBC u, KsFa-tv, 
recently came up with a sign-on-to-sign-off ARB 
rating of 53.9 against its v competition. 

The number of u’s on the air has been steadily 
chopped away until today there are only 85 


Nw 
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FCC commissioners Mack, Doerfer and Hyde visit Bill Putnam’s wwwr in Spring field, Mass. 

















commercial stations operating. Com- 
pare this with 403 commercial v’s on 
the air. This great difference appears 
even more glaring in view of the fact 
that uhf was originally set aside for 
tv’s growth. 

At the outset there was great en- 
thusiasm for uhf as allocated by the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
Sixth Report & Order of April 1952 
which took the freeze off tv grants. 
Since the thaw, 328 commercial uhf 
grants have been made by the FCC, 
as compared with 363 vhf—a difference 
of only 35. During that time, however, 
a total of 144 uhf permits have been 
deleted, as compared with only 33 vhf. 

The problem becomes even more in- 
volved because there is no turning back 
or scrapping the higher band. There 
will never be, in the foreseeable future, 
an all-vhf system because of the lack of 
spectrum space. If anything, it would 
be more probable to predict an all-u 
system. Certainly the demands the 
military is making for low-band vhf 
cannot go unheeded. 


Costs are High 


Uhf has been caught in an economic 
vise. In addition to conversion pro- 
blems and general lack of national 
support, higher-band operators face 
costs that are sometimes out of pro- 
portion with their vhf competitors. 

As one uhf station owner, who is 
pitted against one v, stated: “It takes 
nearly twice as much equipment and 
personnel to run a u.” 

A greater technical staff is required 
to run the high-power equipment 
needed to transmit a good uhf signal; 
a larger sales staff is needed because 
the sell is harder to make and, gener- 
ally speaking, more promotion is 
needed. 

According to replies TV AGE received 
from stations, the average ulifpayroll 
numbers 38. Some stations have as few 
as 14 people, and others have as many 
as 85. 

Judging from these answers, most 
uhf owners are operating in the black, 
with this year’s business up over a 
year ago. These questionnaires came 
from a representative sample of uhf’ers 
located in various-size cities, some that 
are all-u, others where there is only 
one v and some where there are two or 
more v’s. 

Needless to say, those stations that 


said they are in the red are in markets 
where there is at least one v. 

As for conversion, the rate reflects 
the amount of vhf competition. In 
markets where the primary tv signal 
is uhf only, the reported conversion is 
about 91 per cent. Some stations say 
it is as high as 100 per cent. The lowest 
reported conversion in all-u markets 
is 79 per cent. 

The average uhf conversion rate in 
markets where there is just one vhf is 
reported to be 82 per cent. Here again 
the rate ranges from a low of 56 per 
cent to a high of 100 per cent. 

The real uhf dilemma is pointed up 
in figures from markets where there 
are two or more vhf stations in com- 
petition. In these cities, the average 
conversion rate is about 66 per cent. A 
low of 26 per cent is reported, as well 
as a high of 93 per cent. 

Uhf comes in for its greatest thrash- 
ing when it is bucking so-called “re- 
gional” vhf stations. For a long time, 
uhf has fought for limiting coverage 
to a specified local area, making a sta- 
tion a true vehicle for hometown or 
local expression. 

The importance of such an operation 
was recently set forth by Roger L. 
Putnam, chairman of the board of 
WWLP, Springfield, Mass., which played 
host to a one-day inspection of its 
facilities by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Mr. Putnam said 
there are three reasons for the need for 
a truly local station. He listed these as 
the need for full expression of political 
views, a chance for young people to 
discover their talents and an opportu- 
nity for local merchants to advertise 
and sell their wares. 

Local is the 
greatest source of revenue for uhf sta- 
tions. Hometown accounts represent 53 
per cent of the average uhf operator’s 
business. National spot comes to 28 
per cent and network to 19 per cent. 
The reluctance of national advertisers 
to buy uhf is graphically seen here. 

This hesitation is further spotlighted 
in breaking down the sources of reve- 
nue according to vhf competition. In 
markets that are primarily uhf, the 
spread between national and local is 
not too great. In such areas the average 
take from local is 39 per cent, national 
spot 36 per cent and network 25 per 
cent. In markets where uhf is competing 
against vhf, the difference picks up 


business, of course, 


momentum. Here, local accounts for 55 
per cent of the average uhf, national 
spot for 30 per cent and network for 
15 per cent, 

Uhfers that compete against two or 
more v’s find that local merchants are 
the source of 60 per cent of their 
business. National spot and network 
each accounts for another 20 per cent. 

The 
pointed up in figures comparing this 
year with last. In markets where there 
is one v, uhf owners report that local 
business is up six per cent, while spot 
is off one per cent and network is up 
one per cent. Where there are two or 


stress on local business is 


more vhf’s in an area, local is up five 
per cent, while spot is down five per 
cent and network remains the same. 


National Support 


What national support there is for 
uhf is mostly in all-u areas. Here, the 
average station’s network business is 
up five per cent and spot is ahead six 
per cent. Local is off by one per cent. 

Most stations responding to the sur- 
vey report they are operating in the 
black. In uhf-only areas, 100 per cent 
of the stations report they are in the 
black. About 65 per cent of the stations 
competing against one v said they are 
financially healthy, and about 75 per 
cent of the u’s bucking two or more v’s 
report a similarly healthy picture. 

A breakdown on 
shows that the average u in an all-u 


station payroll 
area has the largest number of em- 
ployes, with 47. The payroll for the 
that is 
against one v is 33, and where there 


average station competing 
are two or more v's the average uhf sta- 
tion payroll is 34. 

An unfortunate axiom in uhf eco- 
nomics is that the degree of uhf pene- 
tration varies with the amount of vhf 
competition. Examining the primary 
areas only, the per cent of families with 
uhf sets in all-u areas is 87 per cent. 
The per cent of uhf families in markets 
with one v is 81 per cent, and in areas 
with two or more v’s it is 72 per cent. 

A sample of the comments reported 
by stations show a firm faith in uhf, 
with one proviso—that uhf be allowed 
to compete on equal terms. 

Among stations in all-uhf areas com- 
menting are: 

e wtvH Peoria, Ill. Gerald W. 
Swank, controller. says, “The future of 
uhf in this area looks good because it 
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has been declared a uhf island. There 
are presently two stations and a third 
is coming on the air in January 1958, 
and there are no v's covering the 
market.” 

@ WNDU-TV South Bend-Elkhart, Ind. 
W. T. Hamilton, sales manager, reports, 
“Prospects are excellent. This is an 
‘island’ market with little or no pene- 
tration from outside v’s. Over 95-per- 
cent conversion here—South Bend-Elk- 
hart market comprising 15 counties 
totaling upwards of 220,000 uhf fam- 
ilies. Local business is excellent, and 
all-channel set sales constant.” 

e WWLP Springfield-wrLtp Green- 
field, Mass. William Putnam, president 
and treasurer, states, “Uhf is as good 
here as it can be anywhere in the 
country. If there is a sincere desire on 
the part of the FCC to make uhf work, 
it will continue to be good here and 
will improve everywhere else. We have 
not yet seen evidence of such sincerity 
from the majority of the commis- 
sioners. If you know when it can be 
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expected, you can tell when uhf will 
take a substantial upturn.” 

Mr. Putnam’s forthright remarks 
are based on a long struggle to gain 
equal footing for uhf. His station 
stands out as a showcase for uhf. As 
pointed out, Mr. Putnam last month 
escorted the FCC 


through his entire operation. 


commissioners 


This operation includes not only the 
main station, WWLP, but also a satellite 
station, WRLP Greenfield, and a trans- 


lator station in Claremont, N.H. In 


addition, two more translators are 
being constructed in Lebanon and 
Keene, N. H., and still another has 
been applied for at Brattleboro, Vt. 
There are no other uhf operations that 
have used as many technical means for 
enlarging coverage as has WWLP. 

@ WDAU-TV Scranton. Vance L. Eck- 
ersley, vice president and general man- 
ager, says, “The viewer cannot dis- 
tinguish between types of television, 
and the timebuyer is gradually learning 
this fact. The million and a half people 








in our area enjoy excellent television 
service. Only a tew of them know that 
there are two kinds of television and 
that they receive the ‘ultra’ type. Fu- 
ture prospects are bright.” 

e WBRE-TV Wilkes-Barre. David Balti- 
more, vice president and general man- 
ager, declares, “We are very bullish 
on uhf tv. Although costs have sky- 
rocketed, billings have continued to 
rise steadily year after year. We are 
expanding our studios with modern 
facilities to supply the services and pro- 
grams we are already committed to or 
hope to do. We are among the first in 
live color. We are installing modern 
Univac business machines for traffic 
and billing. We are greatly impressed 
by the prospects for the future.” 

Comments from stations with vhf 
competition include: 

e KJEO Fresno. Joe C. Drilling, vice 
president and general manager, says, 
“Uhf prospects for the future in the 
Fresno area are very bright. The geo- 


eraphical conditions are conducive to 
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full coverage of the entire area, plus the 
proposed deintermixture of Fresno 
with the removal of channel 12. A 
three-year head start by uhf and two 
major networks on uhf make its future 
bright in Fresno.” 

e wics Springfield, Ill. Milton D. 
Friedland, general manager, reports 
that “prospects for uhf growth are ex- 
cellent in this almost all-uhf central 
Illinois area. WICs is going to an in- 
creased tower height of 950 feet and 
to one-half million watts. We have 99 
per cent conversion in our home 
county, and, with the exception of one 
regional vhf station, this is an all-uhf 
stronghold. However, uhf must be al- 
lowed to flourish and grow without 
the deterrent of powerful vhf competi- 
tion coming into the market and 
siphoning off the great predominance 
of national and regional business.” 

e KQTV Fort Dodge, Iowa. Edward 
Breen, president and general manager, 
states, “Prospects in this area are ex- 
cellent. It is only a matter of time, if 


we should live so long, until finally the 
word gets back to Madison Avenue 
that there is such a thing as a uhf 
audience. We happen to be in a terri- 
tory that would have little or no tele- 
vision if we were not here.” 

@ WLBR-TV Lebanon, Pa. Joe Zim- 
merman, general manager, declares, 
“We think the prospects for uhf in our 
area are excellent if the station is 
soundly serving its communities and 
local advertisers.” 

e wsBa-Tv York, Pa. Louis J. Ap- 
pell Jr., president, states, “Excellent 
future for uhf in our area seems as- 
sured as there is only one vhf station 
and under present regulations no pros- 
pects for another. 1957 is by far our 
best year to date, and we expect 1958 
to show equal improvement.” 

There is a report from a southeast- 
ern station that competes in a market 
with one vhf. The station prefers to 
remain anonymous. Its general man- 
ager says, “The only solution to uhf 
is deintermixture. Uhf stations can. 





with am affiliates, reduce expenses by 
combining operations—other than sales 
staffs—and by operating only a few 
hours daily. The latter is drastic and 
in turn lowers acceptance and poten- 
tial income. 

“Uhf and vhf must be 


created if television is to avoid one- 


islands 


station monopolies in secondary mar- 
kets. This must be done, however. 
with rare intelligence in order that 
large chunks of rural areas will not be 
denied television service. 

“Directional tv, flexible tower and 
power grants, and educational sub- 
sidies are topics for conversation only. 
A uhf station spending more for equip- 
ment and for operating still cannot 
reach the number of viewers that a vhf 
can on full power. 

“Many uhf’s have gone off the air. 
and agencies have their unwritten and 
occasionally outspoken rule against 
buying uhf’s. Agencies often buy a 
market on the basis of so many spots 

(Continued on page 66) 





Average Uhf Station in Various Types of Markets 









































hf, 
uhf uhf, with &. than 
only market with one vhf one vhf 
% Families with uhf sets 
(primary area) 87% 81% 72% 
Number on station payroll 33 34 
Is station in the black? Yes (100%) Yes (65%) Yes (75%) 
Division of business: 
% network 25% 15% 20% 
% spot 36% 30% 20% 
% local 39% 55% 60% 
r a ee 
How does business compare 
with that a year ago? 
% network +5% +1% same 
% spot +6% —1% —5% 
% local —1% 46% 45% 
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Graphic works of DDB, subway gallery. 





Billings soar as 
Doyle Dane Bernbach 


proves print point of view 


ideal for television 





Tv can be a graphic art 


walk through a New York City 

subway passage is not exactly like 
browsing in the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

But the honeycomb of transporta- 
tion that lies under Manhattan hap- 
pens to be a gallery of some of the 
finest works in commercial graphic 
arts. 

Not that there isn’t, among the one- 
and three-sheet ad posters, a vast dis- 
play from the current school of me- 
diocrity. There is. 

But for millions of office-bound New 
Yorkers who duck into a hole in the 
ground in the gray light of dawn, the 
esthetic overtones in a poster for Ohr- 
bach’s department store or Gallo wine 
or Levy’s bread may well be the first 
day-brightener—an antidote to the 
“help, help, another day blues.” 

These poster ads for a department 
store, a winery and a bakery have a 
basic uniformity in rendition and pur- 
pose. They are simple, dramatic and 
tasteful. Their very attractiveness be- 
comes a hard-selling point. 

Even the half-awake ad men in the 
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underground morning throngs are 
aware that the three advertisers are 
clients of Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc. 
In billings DDB is medium. In trade 
reputation, it is top 10. 

Currently the agency that built a 
big reputation in space is working 
hard to extend it in time. 

DDB president William Bernbach 
says, “Our very approach in space has 
been a tremendous asset in tv . . . The 
basic requirements for good tv com- 
mercials are inherent in print.” 

The accelerated pace at which the 
agency is translating simplicity, dra- 
matics and taste to tv commercials 
shows clearly in billings. According to 
executive vice president Ned Doyle, 
the agency spent $500,000 in televis- 
ion in 1954. This year tv billings will 
amount to about $6.5 million. He 
conservatively anticipates more than 
$8.5 million next year. 

And for the promotion minds that 
find it difficult to understand the ab- 
stract advantages of quality advertis- 
ing, DDB can present the easily 
grasped dollar story. 


The agency was founded 814 years 
ago in the summer of 1949. There 
were five clients and billings of less 
than $1 million. There are now more 
than 30 clients with billings of more 
than $20 million. 

“If I can be objective,” says Max- 
well Dane, secretary-treasurer, “this is 
one of the more spectacular rises in 
the industry. Of course, a McCann- 
Erickson may add that much in a 
year. But, in percentage of growth 
we are at the top, or very near it.” 

There were 13 people when the 
offices opened in .”49..There are now 
200 employes in New York and 28 
more in a completely staffed Los 
Angeles branch. 

Excepting the clerical help, all of 
the people who started with the agency 
are still there. Besides the partners, 
there were, and are, six. They are 
Robert Gage, vice president and art 
director; Phyllis Robinson, vice pres- 
ident and copy chief; Joseph Daly, 
vice president and account supervisor; 
Joshua Epstein and Fred Dossenbach, 
account executives, and Eleanor Gen- 

















tile, manager of the art department 
bullpen. 


“The same low turnover carries 
through all departments,” says Mr. 
Dane. “Maybe this is one of the reasons 
it’s easy to get new people when we 
need them.” 

Another reason could be that people 
—and, incidentally, clients—are con- 
stantly beating on the door because 
DDB’s work reflects prestige. That 
most maligned word in the ad man’s 
lexicon, “creative,” seems to have some 
real meaning here. 

The founders and partners came to- 
gether in the Madison Avenue hopper. 
President Bill Bernbach, who is cre- 
ative director, spent five years as a 
vice president and creative director at 
Grey Advertising and before that was 
with the old William Weintraub 
agency. 

Secretary-treasurer Mac Dane, who 
handles the agency’s internal admin- 
istration, was head of his own agency 
in New York for five years. Before 
that he was with wmca New York, 
heading up the radio station’s sales 


Old prone-tonsils is holiday salesman for Polaroid. 











nia, 
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promotion. He went to wMca from 
the sales promotion side at Look mag- 
azine. Before that he was advertising 
manager of Stern’s department store 
in New York. 

Ned Doyle, executive vice president 
in charge of account supervision, plan- 
ning and marketing, was five years at 
Grey Advertising as a vice president 
and account supervisor. Before the war 
he was ad director of Look magazine. 

The agency’s original clients were 
Ohrbach’s department store; Specialty 
Stores, New York, Newark and Los 
Angeles; Grolier Society, Book of 
Knowledge; Henry S. Levy & Sons, 
Levy’s breads; Fairmont Foods Co.., 
butter and frozen strawberries; Sun- 
ter Douglas Aluminum Corp., vene- 
tian blinds. 

The west-coast branch came about 
in the summer of 1954 because the 
agency was getting a fair amount of 
Los Angeles business—Max Factor, 
Cole Bathing Suits and a west-coast 
Ohrbach’s specialty store. Doyle Dane 





Bernbach absorbed the Los Angeles 
agency of Factor-Breyer. Since then a 
lot more coast business has been 
added. The western branch has also 
become a center for tv commercial 
production. 

The agency’s growth is pointed up 
in the number and variety of accounts 
added this year. They include Croton 
Watch Co., CBS Radio Network, El A! 
Israel Airlines, Ltd., Wilshire Oil Co. 
of California, White Stagg sports ap- 
parel, B. T. Babbitt’s Glim liquid 
detergent and American Export Lines. 

There is tv activity on about 10 of 
the agency’s accounts now. For Chem- 
strand Corp., Acrilan fiber, there is 
the NBC-TV show, Sally. Max Factor 
cosmetics is on the network with the 
Polly Bergen Saturday show on 
NBC-TV. Polaroid Corp., instant ca- 
meras, is picking up holiday partici- 
pations on the Steve Allen, Perry Como 
and Jack Parr shows. Heavy spot cam- 
paigning is under way for Gallo wine 
in all its markets. In syndication Gallo 





Polly for Max 


Sally: So-so rate—so big sales 


Nat Cole on the coast for Gallo 





is using CBS-TV Film's /f / had a 
Million. The Nat “King” Cole show is 
sponsored by the wine company on the 
west coast. 

There are also spot campaigns for 
Fairmont Foods and Levy’s bread in 
the east and A. Goodman & Sons, 
noodles and soups, etc. Sav-On drug 
stores are using spot on the west coast. 

When you note that creative director 
Bill Bernbach was once associated 
with the old Weintraub agency, you 
tend to associate DDB’s creative ap- 
proach with the spectacular graphic 
design that came out of Weintraub. 
It was an agency that at one time had 
about six of the country’s top com- 
mercial designers on the payroll. 

But, says DDB’s president, “We are 
not a design agency. People mistake 
simplicity for design. What we are 
trying to do is let nothing stand in 
the way of our message. And because 
it comes out clear and simple, people 
mistake it for design. We abhor de- 


sign. 























“What we try to do--and it’s ap- 
plicable to any form or media—is to 
dramatize, very fast, the chief advan- 
tage of the product; get it across fast. 
clear and forcefully.” 

And he emphasizes that “the very 
point of view we have had in print 
is ideal for tv.” 

Representative of forceful dramati- 
zation of the product’s advantage in 
a tv commercial are the current films 
for Chemstrand’s Acrilan fiber. An 
Acrilan commercial! opens with a man 
sitting at a piano. But the camera 
moves in for a close-up of a piano 
leg. The leg is lifted to show the fa- 
miliar depression the weight of the 
piano has made in the carpet. Then, 
in an extreme close-up of the impres- 
sion, stop-motion photography—shot 
over a 24-hour period—is used to 
show the carpet’s fibers coming back 
to life, much as a flower is seen open- 
ing with the same stop-motion tech- 
nique. 

The agency president points out that 


Steve Allen: Comic, musician, author and Polaroid salesman. 


Chemstrand’s Sally show is one with 
a mediocre rating, dipping as low as 
a 10 from time to time running head 
on into the unexpected success of 
ABC-TV’s pride and joy, Maverick. But 
he says, “The client, while he would 
naturally prefer a higher rating, doesn’t 
care too much.” Dealers from all across 
the country are reporting merchandise 
moving out at a good clip. 

“Tl tell you why,” says Mr. Bern- 
bach. “The commercials obey the prin- 
ciple we have been talking about. 
They take advantage of the product, 
showing dramatically, simply and 
clearly the very thing the viewers are 
interested in.” 

Sales success with the proper com- 
mercial approach on average-rated 
shows is not a new story at DDB. An- 
other example is cited by executive vice 
president Ned Doyle. A couple of 
years ago the agency approached cli- 
ent Max Factor with the proposal that 
entry into tv was almost a must. The 
notably 


competition, Revlon. had 


# 


scored heavily in the medium. The 
company’s first outing was with the 
NBC-TV Noah’s Ark. With Jack Webb 
producing and directing, the half-hour 
with an animal doctor featured looked 
sure-fire and exciting. 

But Noah’s Ark was slightly awash 
in the sea of ratings, and the DDB spon- 
sor switched to Panic. The half-hour 
melodramas did a little better in audi- 
ence, but were a long way from the top 
10. 

Still Max Factor’s cosmetics made 
a marked advance in sales around the 
country. Says Mr. Doyle, “We like to 
think that our commercial approach 
had something to do with the success. 
But we view this sales success as a 
great tribute to national tv. Tv lends 
an excitement to a company that no 
other medium can give. As an agency, 
we are pretty well sold on the me- 
dium.” 

But for a product particularly suited 
to the tv sell, Polaroid cameras would 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Orkin technician “fogs” a private lake prior to a swimming party. 


Orkin helps solve its public-relations problem by heavy use of television 


A’ the turn of the century, a 14- 
year-old Latvian immigrant 
youth, using a formula for an effective 
rodent killer given him by an older 
brother, began selling rat poison 
door-to-door in Easton, Pa. He car- 
ried the powder around in a black 
satchel and sold it in paper bags, and 
his business cards bore the grandiose 
legend: “Otto Orkin, Creator of Sani- 
tation.” 

If such flamboyance had not gone 
out of style along with the equally 
early-day method of rodent extermi- 
nation it heralded in this instance, 
Otto Orkin’s business cards today 
might conceivably carry the append- 
age: “Creator of the World’s Largest 
Pest-Control Company.” 

For what has grown out of Otto 
Orkin’s black satchel in the 56 years 
since it was first toted from house to 
house is the Orkin Exterminating Co. 
of Atlanta, a $20-million-a-year busi- 


ness recognized by Dun & Bradstreet 
as the biggest of its kind anywhere 
and an organization staffed by 3,000 
employes operating 375 company- 
owned-and-operated branch offices— 
stocked with 30 types of chemicals 
and 60 kinds of equipment—in 28 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Cuba. 

Combining the best features of 
Horatio Alger and the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, the “Creator of Sanitation” 
has progressed from his original rats- 
only target to the extermination of 
every imaginable variety of house- 
hold pest from termites to snakes. 
Surrounded by chemists, sanitary en- 
gineers, entomologists and plant pa- 
thologists, Otto Orkin now heads a 
firm that has better than 125,000 
contracts for monthly pest control 
and inspection of premises ranging 
from the average-sized home to the 
Atomic 


Energy Commission’s Oak 


Ridge plant and Pan American Air- 
ways maintenance base in Miami. 

Orkin Exterminating’s annual sales 
have more than doubled in the past 
five years, jumping from $8,898,942 
in 1952 to $19,945,475 for the current 
year. And of not inconsiderable help 
in achieving that result has been an 
imaginative and aggressive use of spot 
television in a well-planned campaign 
that now covers more than 115 mar- 
kets. 

Orkin used television advertising 
for the first time in March 1950, buy- 
ing a limited announcement schedule 
on wsB-Tv Atlanta. In December of 
1952 the company was carrying reg- 
ular schedules of one 20-second spot 
a week on eight tv stations, with a 
total monthly budget of $1,700; the 


following December there were 90 


stations on the schedule, making for 
a monthly expenditure of $19,776. 
This year, out of a total advertising 






















budget of $706,000, Orkin is spending 
$334,179 on its video commercials— 
as compared to $65,968 in newspaper 
advertising, $43,480 in radio and 
$5,070 in direct mail. The bulk of the 
budget, after the tv allocation, goes 
for space in telephone directories; 
Orkin’s 1957 expenditure in this di- 
rection has amounted to $210,137. 
There is a definite and sound reason 
why some half-a-million dollars a 
year is appropriated for two such 
divergent advertising tools as tele- 
vision and phone books. As Leon R. 
Robbins, advertising manager of Or- 
kin, explains it: “We are strictly a 
service organization. Our point-of-sale 
is the telephone; that is, no one ever 
comes into our offices. We sell no 
products; we only perform a service. 
“Therefore, we advertise in ap- 
proximately 1,000 telephone direc- 
tories throughout our territory. Where 
we have been able to make concrete 
surveys, we have determined that 70 
per cent of our unsolicited business, 
coming in over the telephone, is a 
direct result of our television adver- 


ge 
tising. 


Every sale reported to the com- 
pany’s home office must be accompa- 
nied by a notation on why the cus- 
tomer phoned Orkin. “Invariably,” 
says Mr. Robbins, “the caller will say 
it was because of tv. However, if you 
explore the situation, you find that 
these people have been seeing Orkin 
on television for several years, but 
they only recently saw bugs.” 

This realistic view is the underlying 
philosophy behind Orkin’s heavy use 
of spot tv exclusively. Regardless of 
any educational job on pest control 
a company like Orkin may attempt 
through advertising and public rela- 
tions, the average person is not going 
to call for an exterminator unless he 
has seen a bug of some kind. Few 
homeowners will, on the basis of an 
advertisement, suddenly decide to 
seek termite control; similarly, it is 
difficult to sell a pest-control contract 
to a housewife who has never had an 
infestation problem. 

Spot announcements, Orkin feels. 
keep the company’s name before the 
public, and when a pest-control prob- 
lem does arise, people will think of 





Termites attack mansion, Otto the Orkin Man to the rescue. 


Orkin. “And since everyone, literaliy, 
is a prospective customer,” says Mr. 
Robbins, “spot buying affords us an 
opportunity to hit all segments of a 
listening audience within a given mar- 
ket, which is more attractive to us 
than being confined to a show that in 
all probability would be a filmed 
presentation for a specific audience.” 

Orkin executives credit television 
not only with helping to spread their 
own company message but also with 
successfully removing the “stigma” 
that was supposed to be associated 
with extermination. (“Pest control,” 
rather than “extermination,” is the 
term emphasized by Orkin in all its 
advertising and promotional mate- 
rial.) 

Prior to World War II, the exter- 
minating industry had an inferiority 
complex—with the notable exception 
of Otto Orkin. No housewife cared to 
have an exterminator seen entering 
her home, no hotel or restaurant 
wanted it known that it maintained 
the services of an exterminator. And 
so exterminating companies adver- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Fumigation of a 
Miami building 
by tent method. 
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Effective use of local tv 


When productivity per dollar is considered, 


television is one of the least expensive of media 


Mr. Doherty, president of Television- 
Management Corp., of Washington, 
D.C., is a former vice president of 
NARTB. He has been engaged in 
broadcast-management advisory ser- 
vice since 1954, has done on-the-scene 
work with television and radio stations 
in all 48 states and has had wide 
management and operational expe- 
rience with local tv stations. 


N’ medium of advertising is so 
powerful that the advertiser can 
obtain full benefits by abusing the 
medium; by failing to recognize the 
inherent characteristics of the medium; 
by not adapting his advertising to the 
competency of the medium. Far too 
many advertisers, at the local commu- 
nity level, are guilty of committing 
these faults when they make spasmodic 
efforts to use television. 

Television is frequently not given 
“first team” recognition as the star 
performer on the all-media advertising 
team. This “All-American” player is 
too often kept on the bench and used 
only as a reserve replacement for the 
first string, popularly dubbed “the 
white space” offensive, or even for the 
second string, labeled the “saturation 
radio” team and, on some occasions, 
used as a substitute for the “billboard, 
window display and direct 
backfield. 

It is high time for the local advertis- 
ing coach to recognize that his best 
potential ground gainer and _ touch- 
down scorer is called by the initials 


mail” 
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BY RICHARD P. 


“TV”—last name “Advertising.” 

One of the common laments is that 
television is too costly for most local 
advertisers who, perforce, have a small 
advertising budget. Of course, this 
argument is absurd on its very face. 
Basically, television is expensive only 
when tv budget dollars are compared 
with certain other media. Every busi- 
nessman knows that cost is properly 
a matter of “dollar productivity”— 
what one produces per dollar spent. 
Even in a small market, a $50 to $75 
tv spot which commands the person- 
alized attention of only 10,000 viewers 
represents truly high productivity for 
a low-cost piece of advertising. 

If television doesn’t produce ade- 
quate results for local advertisers, the 
fault rests with the product or service 
being pushed, the consumer cost of 
this product or service or the mechan- 
ics used in pitching the product or 
service. 

My personal experience with a great 
many of the post-freeze stations in- 
dicates that the vast majority of tv 
stations are geared to serving the local 
businessman with comparatively low- 
cost programs, with low-cost participa- 
tions in live and film shows, with low- 
cost package plans for multiple weekly 
spot announcements. Most tv stations 
now have their “10 plans,” their “5S 
& 10 plans” and their seasonal pack- 
age plans, etc. On a cost-per-thousand 
basis these local packages are well 
within the reach of the majority of 
local businessmen. 


DOHERTY 


| have personally observed success 
stories achieved by small local busi- 
nessmen who used television to sell 
art-school training, local meat-packing 
products in competition with well- 
known national brands, car-wash serv- 
ices, do-it-yourself hardware, lumber 
supplies, food stores, appliance deal- 
ers, drugstores and restaurants. 

The star of any commercial is the 
product being sold. Even the great 
stars of the theatre need a good 














Tv is within the reach of the 
majority of local businessmen 


























vehicle if they are to shine best. 

Many local advertisers buy, or are 
sold, spots—just spots in any slot cur- 
rently available in the station’s sched- 
ule. In television, as in other media, 
advertising effectiveness relates to au- 
dience composition achieved through 
appropriate program placement. Local 
advertisers should discuss, with station 
sales representatives, the audience char- 
acteristics of given programs and pro- 
gram adjacencies. Common sense indi- 
cates that a car-wash service would not 
be most effectively placed within local 
western programs. Yet, examples of 
comparable sloppiness in scheduling 
local spots abound among the tv sta- 
tions of the nation. 

Your local tv commercial has the 
best stage setting for its stellar per- 











Stations will give local advertisers 
| sound advice on their commercials | 


formance within the format of an ap- 
propriate program. 

Unfortunately, most local sponsors 
often misjudge “appropriateness” and 
“high program ratings.” Naturally, a 
sponsor wants top ratings but fre- 
quently walks away from perfectly 
good programs merely because they 
come up with modest local ratings. A 
topflight local sportsman show may 
not possess a first-10 rating but, be- 
cause of its selective audience, may 
well move more sports equipment than 
a general-audience show with a higher 
rating. The teen-agers of the nation 
annually spend $9 to $10 billion. A 
good local teen-age program with a 
loyal teen-age audience will sell sweat- 
ers, blouses, records, soft drinks and 
other typical teen-age products. These 
are only a few examples of local tv 
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Demonstration, sales pitch should 
be combined in live commercials 











programs which offer the local spon- 
sor a high degree of sales productivity 
per advertising dollar spent, despite 
relatively low total audience ratings. 
An appropriate local program is one 
which effectively reaches the particular 
audience individual 
conversion of 


desired by the 
The 
viewers into buyers is a better measure 
of appropriateness than decimal-point 
program ratings. 


local sponsor. 


Local sports, news, weather and 
women’s page programs, local 


teen-age shows, local personality pro- 
grams, local western-type programs 
and movie-playhouse programs are all 
standard ty-station vehieles with a 
distinct local flavor, and each possesses 
peculiar benefits for various types of 
local advertisers. Sponsorship of, or 
participation in, such programs will 
directly relate the advertiser to local 
audience service and bring the spon- 
sor closer to the audience. Local spon- 
sorship of good syndicated shows can 
build up a consistent public following. 

Far too many local advertisers are 
afraid to sponsor, individually or 
jointly, television programs. However, 
when a local businessman “owns” his 
own program, or shares ownership, he 
not only has the opportunity to gain 
in local prestige but may achieve 
maximum flexibility in the delivery of 
his advertising message. 

Local newscasts, weather forecasts, 
local sportscasts and locally sponsored 
syndicated shows are being used effec- 
tively as a daily or weekly vehicle for 
local advertisers. Over and above pro- 
viding established audience attention, 
such programs create a broad insti- 


tuuonal value for the advertiser. 

When the public regularly remarks. 
“I saw it on the First National News 
last night,” or “Did you see the Safe- 
way Theatre last week,” the advertise: 
has achieved a certain amount of com- 
munity prestige and continued sales- 
service benefits. 

Also, many local advertisers should 
develop and maintain a balanced tv 
advertising schedule, rather than rely 
upon single once-a-week exposures. A 
weekly program, good though it may 
be, should be supplemented by well- 
chosen spots in appropriate avail- 
abilities. 

If you take on a local program, you 
should add a few dollars a week for 
program promotion and publicity. This 
is particularly necessary during the 
early initial weeks of the program. 
but periodic follow-ups are necessary. 
In addition to local newspaper pro- 
motions, taxicab cards, etc., work out 
(with the station) a plan of on-the-air 
promotion via both tv and radio. 

Tv viewers constantly look for daily 
clues to their tv program choice. It 
makes sense to clue them, especially in 
local newspapers and with on-the-ai: 
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Film commercials needs not be too 
expensive for local advertiser 


announcements, about your locally 
sponsored tv program. 

In specific cases, special program 
promotions such as store display, cal 
cards, etc., will work effectively. How- 
ever, my personal opinion is that 
“timed” promotions, during the day 
of the program schedule, are best and 
this puts newspaper and on-the-air re- 
minders at the head of the class. 

On the subject of live commercials. 
it’s said that “if it doesn’t wiggle, it 


(Continued on page 61) 
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AGA picks a winner 


Gas firms choose tv to meet 


competitors on own ground; 


results surpass expectations 


Following are excerpts from a talk 
before the Sales Executives Club of 
New York by Thomas H. Lane, senior 
vice president of Lennen & Newell, 
Inc., on the successful use of television 
advertising—via participating sponsor- 
ship of Playhouse 90 on CBS-TV—by 


the American Gas Association. 


he American Gas Association is a 
trade association, composed of 
more than 400 of the country’s leading 
gas utilities and associated companies. 


Yet many of their individual and 
collective problems are similar to 
those of a package-goods manufac- 
turer. Actually, our agency’s basic 
approach to the AGA account is the 
same as it is for our soap or cigarette 
clients. 

Like many an individual concern to- 
day, the gas industry finds that while 
its business as a whole is increasing, 
it faces tremendous competition in 
striving to retain its share of market— 
and thus beat higher costs with greater 
volume. 

Three facts are important as back- 


ground to a case history of AGA mar- 
keting strategy: 

First, total gas sales have been going 
up each year, due to new users, new 
customers and a larger market as a 
whole. The gas industry today is 
America’s fifth largest. 

Second, notwithstanding, for 10 
years the total gas share of key ap- 
pliances declined steadily—until re- 
cently. In cooking, for example, gas 
outsold electric ranges a decade ago 
by approximately three to one, a ratio 
which narrowed until it was almost a 
stand-off. 

Third, the most compelling reason 
for this trend is not hard to find: in 
every year of the decade mentioned, 
advertising support of major electric 
appliances was far greater than that 
for gas, in some of these years by as 
much as 10 times. 

It perhaps should be mentioned at 
this point that gas-appliance manufac- 
turers are many rather than large— 
there are no gas giants comparable 
to General Electric and Westinghouse. 
Consequently, when a group of for- 
ward-looking gas-industry leaders met 
to consider the situation, it was ob- 
vious that the gas utilities would have 
to bear the major cost of any in- 
creased gas advertising effort. 

The medium selected was television, 
because it was felt that the competi- 
tion had made its greatest gains in 
television. Conversely, the gas indus- 
try’s voice in national television was 
virtually non-existent. 

A television committee was formed, 
under the leadership of Frank Trem- 
bly of the Philadelphia Gas Company, 
consisting largely of utility sales man- 
agers across the nation. What this 
group accomplished in a short period 
of time is so far as I know unparal- 
leled in American business. They suc- 
ceeded in uniting all elements of a 
great and diverse industry. Utilities 
contributed to a television war chest 
on a_ meter-and-time-cost formula 
worked out by the AGA staff. They 
were joined in support by gas pro- 
ducers, pipeline companies and gas- 
appliance and equipment manufac- 
turers. 

The gas industry went on the air 
for the first time last January. Here 
is the result to date. 

Although still out-spent by a con- 

(Continued on page 64) 


Scene from The Panic Button 





















— says Russell Z. Eller 
Advertising Manager, 
Sunkist Growers 





“T like the new Printers’ INK 
‘deg : with its treatment of news 
and the obvious integration 
of advertising with basic 
business objectives. This 
places advertising 

in its true light as 

a force to perpetuate 

the business cycle.”’ 
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THE MAGAZINE OF ADVERTISING. SELLING. MARKETING 


Markets are changing. Pressures are increasing 
to create more demand for goods and services. 
Advertising and marketing men are more than ever 
enthusiastic about PRINTERS’ INK. Because more 
than ever it puts the focus on the integration of adver- 
tising, selling and marketing with the fast-moving 
events which influence the currents of business. 

The editorial program of the. new PRINTERS’ INK 
is unique in covering the broad scope of the activi- 
ties in today’s concept of marketing. It. pin points 
the subjects and covers them in depth; in authori- 
tative, exciting news magazine style that has won the 
acclaim of top executives across the land. 

No other publication is doing this kind of a job 


for the all important distribution half of American 
business. Only PRINTERS’ INK attempts to so inte- 
grate the advertising, selling and marketing functions 
and techniques with the whole of business manage- 
ment. With its rich background of reporting the 
best thinking in the field, enhanced by recently 
expanded facilities, PRINTERS’ INK is admirably 
equipped to do this competently. 

The key men in the marketing process who influ- 
ence and make the decisions on advertising for their 
companies are readers of the new PRINTERS’ INK. 
You can reach more of them with your sales message 
in PRINTERS’ INK than in any other advertising 
publication. 





ROUNDUP OF NEWS 


MGM-TV SALE TO NBC-TV 

MGM.-TV has sold its second series, 
Northwest Passage, to NBC-TV. The 
first was the currently running The 
Thin Man series. Northwest Passage, 
based on the novel by Kenneth 
Roberts, will be made in color and is 
expected to be ready for telecasting 
next season. 


SCREEN GEMS SIGNS STARS 

Screen Gems, Inc. has signed two 
stars to play leading roles in two new 
film series which are to begin shoot- 
ing in January. Myrna Loy is set for a 
situation comedy called Minerva and 
Ed Wynn for a family situation com- 
edy called My Old Man. 

At the same time, the company 
announced three shifts of salesmen. 
George Hankoff goes from the Balti- 
more-Washington-Philadelphia area to 
national sales; Marvin Fraum, who 
has been covering upper New York 
State, takes over Hankoff’s former 
region, and William Hart, who sold in 
New York City, moves to upper New 


York State. 


FLAMINGO SELLS RKO SERIES 

Flamingo Telefilm Sales, Inc. has 
taken over the television sales rights 
of five series controlled by RKO 
Television. The properties are: 35 
episodes of the half-hour Screen Di- 
rectors Playhouse, 26 episodes of 
Sailor of Fortune, 26 episodes of 
Aggie, 30 half-hours of The Big Idea 
and 13 cartoon treatments of Ani- 
mated Fairy Tales. 


TRANS-LUX DIVIDEND 

Trans-Lux Corp. has declared a 
dividend of $.20 per share on the 
outstanding common shares, payable 
Dec. 16, 1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Dec. 9. 
1957. The same amount was paid last 
year. 


ALEXANDER NAMES BERRY 
Alexander Film Co., Colorado 
Springs, has appointed Jay Berry 
vice president and general manager of 
its newly-established national divi- 
sion. In this post, Mr. Berry will be 
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Vaughn Monroe and seasonal friend | 
in a Transfilm spot made for RCA | 
Victor Records. 


in charge of Alexander’s account serv- 
ice department, productions, inter- 
national, theatre network and mer- | 
chandising services. Mr. Berry was 
previously with Brooke, Smith, 
French and Dorrance, New York and 
Detroit advertising agency, for seven 
years, lastly as vice president and 
assistant to the president. 


ZIV SALES 

The newest Ziv Television Pro- 
grams, Inc. series, Target, starring 
Adolphe Menjou has been sold in 35 
Pacific €oast markets to Olympia | 
Brewing Co. The program should be 
ready to go on the air by early spring. 
Meanwhile, back at the eastern | 
branch, Ziv has sold Sea Hunt to 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. for showing in 
Hartford, Lancaster, New Haven, 
Norfolk, Providence. Springfield and 
Washington. 


SCREENCRAFT RIGHTS 
Screencraft Pictures, Inc., has ac- | 
quired the tv distribution rights in | 
the United States and its possessions | 
of The Restless Sphere, the film re- | 
port on the International Geophysical | 
Year narrated by England’s Prince | 
Philip. Screencraft has two versions 
of the film, one that runs for 80 min- 
utes and the other 56 minutes. | 
| 


ABC FILM SYNDICATION, sales: 

26 Men: wima-tv Lima, wHBF-tv Rock Is- 
land, People’s Furniture, wrLa-tv Tampa, 
KLTv Tyler. 


| 


(Continued on page 44) | 
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Be sure to shoot 
IN COLOR... 
You'll be glad you did 





r trust you 


Aunt Abby...too far! 





Her opinions are interesting—of course. 
And she’s sure to let you know—par- 
ticularly when they concern television. 
But neither she nor all your other rela- 
tives should have too great a voice in 
evaluating a show. That's a job for 
pre-testing with impartial audiences. 


For complete information write to: 





How ?—By having the showon film. Then 
you can test all you want—from here to 
Timbuktu—economically, efficiently. 

And on film, when you want to make 
changes—you just splice ‘em in! That's 
why a good show is a better show on 
EASTMAN FILM. 


Motion Picture Film Department 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division Midwest Division West Coast Division 
342 Madison Ave. 130 East Randolph Drive 6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 1, Ill. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


or W. J. GERMAN, Inc., Agents for the sale and distribution of Eastman Professional 


Motion Picture Film, Fort Lee, N.J.; 


Chicago, Ill.; Hollywood, Calif. 
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Film (Continued from page 42) 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS PRODUC- 
TIONS, sales additions: 

WALB-Tv Albany, KeNnc-Tv Amarillo, wsBRz 
Baton Rouge, Kvos-tv Bellingham, KFYR-TV 
Bismarck, KBol-Tv Boise, wwtv Cadillac, 
WMSL-Tv Decatur, KQtv Ft. Dodge, wBay- 
tv Green Bay, wsAz-tv Huntington, KTHV 
Little Rock, KNxt Los Angeles, WDMJ-TV 
Marquette, KcrA-Tv Sacramento, KcTv San 
Angelo, Kvtv Sioux City, KGLO-Tv Sioux 
Falls, wrni-tv Terre Haute, Kcmc-tv Tex- 
arkana, wisw-tv Topeka, Midnight Sun 
Broadcasting Co., Alaska. 


RCA RECORDED PROGRAM 
SERVICES, sales: 

The Little Match Girl: werz Baton Rouge, 
KRDO-tV Colorado Springs, wMsL-tv Decatur, 
wsva-tv Harrisonburg, wobxi-tv Jackson, 
WGAL-Tv Lancaster, WMTV Madison, WpMJ-TV 
Marquette, wwi-tv New Orleans, KOSA-TV 
Odessa, KcsJ-Tv Pueblo, kota-tv Rapid City, 
KCRA-TV Sacramento, KCMC-TV Texarkana. 
wisw-Ttv Topeka, KWWL-Tv Waterloo, WBRE- 
tv Wilkes-Barre, (Dayton & Cincinnati- 
Hutzler & Long). Ktva Anchorage, KTVF 
Fairbanks, ckwr Barrie. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC., sales: 


Casey Jones: Sponsored on alternating weeks 
by Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., for 
Esskay Quality Meats, in the following: 
wsva-Tv Harrisonburg, weaL-tv Lancaster, 
wsoc-Tv Salisbury, wrar-tv Norfolk. 


STERLING TV CO., INC., sales: 


Abbott & Costello: xstx-tv Corpus Christi. 
Bowling Time: winr-tv Binghamton, WHDH- 
Tv Boston, witv Ft. Lauderdale, wrvr Rich- 
mond. Bowling Stars: KHAS-TV Hastings. Car- 
toons: WBBM-TV Chicago. Cartoon Classics: 
KTTv Los Angeles. Famous Cartoons wor-tv 
New York. Hook, Line & Sinker: winK-tv 
Ft. Myers. ’'m The Law: wero-tv Cincinnati, 


wRAL-tv Raleigh. Jnvitation Playhouse: 
KREX-TV Grand Junction. Jungle: KYW-TV 
Cleveland. wmMat-tv Washington. King’s 


Crossroads: KENS-Tv San Antonio. Movie 
Museum: wooo-tv Grand Rapids. Music 
Films: xstx-tv Corpus Christi. 


WINIK FILMS CORP., sales: 


Famous Fights: xtsm-tv El Paso, wARD-TY 
Johnstown, Duquesne Brewery, KLRJ-Tv Las 
Vegas, Horse Shoe Club, wrmr-tv New Or- 
none, Universal Furniture Co. and xrtvi St. 
ouis, 


VIDICAM PROMOTES GOLD 
Andrew L. Gold has been made 
executive vice president of Vidicam 
Pictures Corp. Mr. Gold, who came 
to Vidicam this past September, be- 
gan his film career in 1938 as a mo- 
tion picture cameraman. He spent 
five years in motion picture photog- 
raphy, rising from private to major, 
with the Signal Corps, after which he 
became a cameraman again with RKO- 
Pathe and Warner Bros. For the latter 
firm he was made a director in 1948, 
a producer two years later and, sub- 
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ANDREW L. GOLD 


sequently, eastern production chief 
and executive producer. Before join- 
ing Vidicam he was vice president and 


executive producer at Pathe Pictures. 


LAWRENCE EXPANDS 

Robert Lawrence Productions, Inc., 
New York, has leased a two-story 
building, directly across from its head- 
quarters on Manhattan’s West 54th 
Street. Included in the new building 
are a stage specially constructed for 
the filming of food commercials and 
“beauty” close-ups, a test kitchen. 
stage kitchen, two conference rooms 
and offices. 


PICLEAR ATTACHMENT 

Richard Sassenberg, traffic manager 
of RKO Television, has formed his 
own company, Piclear, Inc., to pro- 
duce a new tv film device. Called 
Piclear, the invention is an attachment 
to 16mm and 35mm projection equip- 
ment that is designed to eliminate the 
visible effects of abrasion damage on 
motion-picture film. According to the 
announcement, the device was first in- 
troduced last April at the NARTB 
convention. Mr. Sassenberg’s company 
is located at 905 Palmer Ave., Mama- 
roneck, N.Y. 


MURAKAMI WITH PINTOFF 

James Murakami, former animator 
for WPA, has been appointed anima- 
tor and designer by Pintoff-Lawrence 
Productions, Inc., New York, producer 
of tv commercials and programs and 
theatrical films. 


DYNAMIC RELOCATES 
Dynamic Films, Inc., New York, has 


taken space at the new 405 Park Ave. 
building for executive and sales offices. 
Nathan Zucker, president, also an- 
nounced expansion of sound stages 
and editing rooms at the firm’s build- 
ing at 112 W. 89th St. 


Commercial Sales 


ACADEMY PICTURES, INC. 


Completed: Sweets Co. of America, Inc. 
(Rockwood candy), direct; Continental Bak- 
ing Co. (Brown ’n’ Serve rolls), Bates; Ford 
Motor Co. (Ford trucks & cars), JWT; 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. (car glass), 
F&S&R; Manhattan Shirt Co. (men’s shirts), 
Peck; Shell Oil Co. (gasoline), JWT; Scott 
Paper Co. (show opening—Father Knows 
Best), JWT; General Electric Co. (Live 
Better Electrically), BBDO; B. C. Remedy 
Co. (headache tablets), Ayer. 

In Production: Procter & Gamble Co. (Prell 
shampoo), B&B; Holsum United Bakery 
Program (bread), W. E. Long; Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp. (institutional) , Mathes; 
Sterling Drug, Inc. (Fletcher’s Castoria), 
Carl S. Brown; Sweets Co. of America, Inc. 
(Tootsie Roll pops), direct; Sealtest, Inc. 
(ice cream), Ayer; General Electric Co. 
(Live Better Electrically), BBDO; Lever 
Bros. Co. (Rinso), JWT. 


SHAMUS CULHANE 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Colgate-Palmolive Co. (Vel 
Beauty bar), Carl S. Brown; Paper Mate 
Co., Inc. (Paper Mate pens), FC&B; P. 
Ballantine & Sons (beer), Esty; National 
Biscuit Co. (Premium saltines), McCann- 
Erickson; Holsum United Bakery Program 
(bread), W. E. Long; CBS (Plaghouse 90- 
restaging), direct; Alberto-Culver Co. 
(VO-5, Rinse Away), Wade; Aluminum 
Corp. of America (Alcoa label), F&S&R; 
Scott Paper Co. (Scotties & Towels), JWT; 
Frontier Foods Corp. (Flav-R-Straws), 
EWR&R; Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Kleenex) 
FC&B; Pharmaco Inc. (Feen-a-mint & 
Chooz) DCS&S; General Motors Corp. 
(Frigidaire) Kudner; Lever Bros. Co. (Lux 
soap & Wisk) JWT; All-State Insurance 
Co. Burnett; Pfeiffer Brewing Co. (beer) 
Maxon; H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada (meat 
dinner, Fresh Pack) MacLaren; Cracker 
Jack Co. (Cracker Jacks) Fitzmorris; Car- 
nation Co. (evaporated milk) Fitzmorris 
American Tobacco Co. (Buckingham ciga- 
rettes) MacLaren. 

In Production: Miles Laboratories Inc. 
(1-A-Day Alka-Seltzer) Wade; Knomark 
Mfg. Co. (Esquire shoe polishes) Mogul; 
Carling Brewery Co. Inc. (Red Can ale) 
McKim; Quaker Oats Co. (Sugar Puffs, 
Puffed Wheat & Rice) Wherry Baker & 
Tilden; Radio Corp. of America (RCA pic- 
ture tube) Lefton: Blitz-Weinhard Co. 
(beer) J. J. Weiner; U. S. Air Force, 
Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


DYNAMIC FILMS, INC. 


Completed: Pan-American Airways (Polar 


route), direct; Police Athletic League, 
direct; Charles Antell, Inc. (hairspray), 
direct. 


ERA PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Mennen Co. (men’s deodorant), 
Marschalk & Pratt: Gerity-Michigan Corp. 
(Dishmasters). Patten; Regal Pale Brewing 
Co. (beer), Heintz: Nalley’s Inc. (Blue 
Cheese dressing. fruit syrup), Pacific Na- 
tional; U. S. Forestry Service (Smokey 











Advertising 
Directory 
Bear), FC&B; Zenith Radio Corp. (all 


of Ti Film 
products), Earle Ludgin. op TV 

In Production: Lyon Van & Storage Co. mm ial 
(moving), Smalley, Levitt & Smith; Regal Co ercials 
Pale Brewing Co. (beer), Heintz; Nalley’s 


(potato chips), Pacific National; Los An- 


geles Boat Show, Carson Roberts. 
GRAY & O’REILLY 
Completed: General Tire & Rubber Co. 


(tires), D’Arcy; Remington, Inc. (electric 
shavers), Y&R; General Foods Corp. 
(Jell-O), Y&R; Cities Service Co. (gaso- 
line), Ellington; Colgate-Palmolive Co. American Tobacco-Hit Parade * BBDO Timkin Roller Bearing Co. « BBDO 
(Ajax), Houston; Nestle Co., Inc. (coffee), = a 





Houston. 


HANKINSON STUDIO, INC. 


Completed: National Biscuit Co. (pretzels) , 
McCann-Erickson; Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (Laundromat), McCann-Erickson; 
Sunshine Biscuit Co. (Hydrox, Hi-Ho, 
Krispy), C&W 

In Production: Continental Oil Co. (Conoco 
Royal), B&B. 


KEITZ & HERNDON 


Completed: Cain’s Coffee Co. (instant cof- 
fee), Lowe-Runkle; Dr. Pepper Co. (soft 
drinks), Grant; Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
(gasoline & oil), D’Arcy. 

7 Red ag oes Pg ay Be Mcgee Advertising Council * Benton & Bowles General Motors * MacManus, John & Adams 
air conditioners), Lago & Whitehead. 


JAMES LOVE PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Boyle-Midway, Inc. (Easy-Off), 
Geyer. 

In Production: Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
(Hall of Fame, classroom lighting, com- 
putors, rayescent lights, housepower, atomic 
power, aircraft equipment, Shippingports- 
atemic power), McCann-Erickson. 


MPO TELEVISION FILMS, INC. 
Completed: Chemstrand Corp. (Nylon), KLAEGER FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 


Doyle Dane Bernbach; General Motors 
Corp. (Frigidaire), Kudner; Falstaff Brew- 
ing Corp. (beer), as hag § a Co. 
(Glass Gloss), EWR&R; Welch Grape Juice 
Co. (jams & jelly), Manoff; Procter & feel * BBDO Robert Hall Clothes » Frank B. Sawdon, Inc. 
Gamble Co. (Ivory), Compton; Radio Corp. on ” , sch teriams 

of America (radios), K&E; Benson & 
Hedges (Parliament), B&B; Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. (tv), JWT; Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. (beer), JWT. 

In Production: Nehi Corp. (Royal Crown 
Cola), Compton; Monsanto Chemical Co., 
direct; Procter & Gamble Co. (Crisco), 
Compton; Imperial Tobacco Co. (Players 
cigarettes), McKim; Kellogg Co. (cereals), 
Burnett; Pepperidge Farm, Inc. (bread), 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather; Helena Rubin- 
stein, Inc., Ogilvy, Benson & Mather; E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Ayer; 
Procter & Gamble Co. (Dash), D-F-S; Pepsi 
Cola Co. (Pepsi-Cola) , K&E. 


NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 
CORP. 


In Production: Procter & Gamble Co. (Big 
Top peanut butter), Compton; Bon Ami Co. 
(all products), EWR&R; Suffolk-Franklin 
Savings Bank, Gordon M. Day; Pontiac 
Motor Div. General Motors Corp. (Pontiac 
cars—promotional film Annie Get Your 
Gun), MacManus, John & Adams. 


RAY PATIN PRODUCTIONS, 
INC. 


In Production: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Corp. (3-M), Empire Photo Sound; General 


CARAVEL FILMS, INC., New York ACADEMY PICTURES, INC., New York 


at 
i 


by 
Foods Corp. (Post-Tens breakfast cereal), — a 
B&B: Ralston Purina Co. (Ralston cereal), ROBERT LAWRENCE PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 
Guild, Bascom & Bonficli; Pacific Coast 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Film (Continued from page 45} 


Paper Mills of Washington, Inc. (Powder 
Room toilet tissue), Miller, Mackay, Hoeck 
& Hartung. 


PELICAN FILMS, INC. 


Completed: Wildroot Co., Inc. (Wildroot 
cream oil), BBDO; American Tobacco Co. 
(Lucky Strike), BBDO; Campbell Soup Co. 
(soup), BBDO; Ohio Oil Co. (Marathon 
gasoline), Ayer; Procter & Gamble Co. 
(Joy), Burnett; Fulham Bros., Inc. (Four 
Fishermen fishsticks) , DCS&S. 

In Production: Wildroot Co., Inc. (Wildroot 
cream oil), BBDO; American Tobacco Co. 
(Lucky Strike), BBDO; Campbell Soup 
Co. (soup), BBDO; Continental Baking Co.. 
Inc. (Hostess Twinkies), Bates; Bristol- 
Myers Co. (Ipana), DCS&S; P. Ballantine 
& Sons (beer), Esty; Robert Hall Clothes, 
Inc., Sawdon; G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. (Kin- 


ney shoes), Sawdon; Bristol-Myers Co.., 
Canada (Ipana), Ronalds. 

DAVID PIEL, INC. 

Completed: Transogram Co., Inc. (toys), 
Ben Sackheim. 

In Production: Monsanto Chemical Co. 


(plastic toys), NL&B; American Cancer 
Society (fund raising and education), direct. 


HAL ROACH STUDIOS 


Completed: Bulova Watch Co. (watches), 
McCann-Erickson; General Motors Corp. 
(1958 cars), Kudner; Nestle Co., Inc. (Nes- 
cafe), Bryan Houston. 

In Production: Bulova Watch Co. 
(watches), McCann-Erickson; California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp. (C&H 
sugar), Honig-Cooper; S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc. (Klear wax), FC&B; Mars, Inc. (For- 
ever Yours), Knox Reeves; Nestle Co., Inc. 
(Nescafe), Bryan Houston. 


SARRA, INC. 


Completed: Schoenling Brewing Co. (beer). 
Rollman; Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc. (Sunbeam bread), direct; 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co. (S & H Green 
stamps), SSC&B; Crescendoe Gloves, Inc. 
(gloves), Lester Harrison; Tiz Products, 
Inc. (Tiz Aerosol), Grant; Pet Milk Co. 
(Pet evaporated and instant non-fat dry 
milk), Gardner; Bulova Watch Co., Mc- 
Cann-Erickson; Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
BBDO; Quaker Oats Co. (Aunt Jemima 
pancake mixes), JWT. 


SOUND MASTERS, INC. 


Completed: Procter & Gamble Co. (Spic & 
Span, Cheer), Y&R; P. Lorillard Co. (Kent 
cigarettes), L&N; Borden Co. (instant cof- 
fee), DCS&S. 

In Production: Procter & Gamble Co. (Spic 


television commercials 
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An Academy Pictures spot made for 
Kool-Shake, a product of Perkins Di- 
vision of General Foods Corp., winner 
of Chicago Art Director’s medal. 


& Span), Y&R; P. Lorillard Co. 
cigarettes), L&N. 


LE ORA THOMPSON 
ASSOCIATES 


Completed: Pacific Telepl.one & Telegraph 
Co. (yellow pages), BBDO; Schick, Inc. 
(razors), B&B; Delat Rice, James Lovick; 
B. F. Goodrich Co. (tires), BBDO; E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. (Crescendo) , 
BBDO; P. Lorillard Co. (Newport ciga- 
rettes), Y&R; DeSoto Div. of Chrysler Corp. 
(Martians, Children’s Crossplug), BBDO; 
Magma Corp. (magnite), Lee Wenger; 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. (Atlas tires), 
BBDO; Standard Oil Co. of Texas, White 
& Schuford; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. (Sun’s Energy), Universal Pic- 
tures. 

In Production: DeSoto Div. of Chrysler 
Corp. (Robot Crossplug), BBDO; Kellogg 
ew Flakes), Burnett; Pepsi-Cola Co., 


(Kent 


TRANSFILM, INC. 


Completed: Pharmaceuticals, Inc. (Geritol) , 
Grey; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Cam- 
els), Esty; Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
(Scotch Brand Cellophane tape), Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams; Phillips-Jones Corp. 
(Van Heusen men’s shirts), Grey; U. S. 
Army Air Force, EWR&R; Cadillac Motor 
Car Div. of General Motors Corp. (Cadillac 
cars) ; MacManus, John & Adams; American 
Motors Corp. (Kelvinator refrigerators) , 
Geyer; Am-Par Record Corp. (Am-Par 
records), Buchanan; A. C. Gilbert Co. 
(American Flyer, toys), Remsen; Radio 
Corp. of America (RCA Victor records), 


Grey; Lionel Corp. (Lionel trains), Grey. 
UNITED STATES 
PRODUCTIONS 

Completed: Bethlehem Steel Co. (institu- 


tional), direct; Quaker @ats Co. (Puss ’N 
Boots cat food), Lynn Baker; Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. (institutional), JWT; 
Cities Service Oil Co. (gasoline), Ellington. 
In Production: Johnson & Johnson (Liqui- 
prin), Frohlich. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES CO. TV 


Completed: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (various products), BBDO; S. C. John- 
son & Son, Inc. (Glade, Jubilee wax), 
B&B; Procter & Gamble Co. (Camay & 
Joy), Burnett; DeSoto Div. of Chrysler 
Corp. (DeSoto cars), BBDO; Mercury Div. 
of Ford Motor Co. (Mercury cars),. K&E; 
Continental Oil Co. (Conoco gasoline & oil), 
B&B; Philip Morris & Co. (Parliament), 
B&B; Colgate-Palmolive Co. (Deodorant 
soap), L&N; Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Oasis), McCann-Erickson; Kellogg Co. 


(Rice Krispies), Burnett; Beechnut Pack- 
ing Co. (baby food), Y&R; American To- 
bacco Co. (Hit Parade), BBDO; Philip 
Morris & Co. (Marlboro), Burnett; Dodge 
Div. of Chrysler Corp. (Dodge cars), 
Grant; Pepsi-Cola Co., K&E; Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. (Scotch tape), BBDO; 
Union Oil of California (oil & gas), Y&R: 
Lever Bros. Co. (Lux), JWT. 

In Production: American Products (Con- 
fidential shooting), Burnett; Ford Motor 
Co. (1958 cars), JWT; Chevrolet Div. of 
General Motors Corp. (1958 Chevrolet 
cars), Campbell-Ewald; Coca-Cola Co., Mc- 
Cann-Erickson; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Chemicals, pr films), BBDO; Schick, 
Inc. (shavers), B&B; General Foods Corp. 
(Post Sugar Crisp), B&B; Pepsi-Cola Co. 
(Annie Get Your Gun), K&E; DeSoto Div. 
Chrysler Corp. (1958 DeSoto cars), BBDO; 
Dow Chemical Co. (highway industrial 
film), direct; U. S. Navy (recruiting), 
direct; U. S. Army (recruiting), D-F-S; 
Philip Morris & Co. (Marlboro), Burnett; 
Plymouth Motor Corp., Dodge Div. of 
Chrysler Corp. (1958 Plymouth & Dodge 
cars), Grant; San Francisco Brewing Corp. 
(Burgermeister beer), BBDO. 


UPA PICTURES, INC. 
(NEW YORK) 


Completed: Piel Bros., Inc. (beer), Y&R: 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. (Chesterfield— 
Frank Sinatra Show opening), McCann- 
Erickson; Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
JWT; Coca-Cola Co., McCann-Erickson; 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. (Colgate toothpaste) , 
Bates; Drackett Co. (Windex), Y&R. 

In Production: Nestle Co., Inc. (Neseafe), 
Houston; S. A. Schonbrunn & Co. (Sava- 
rin), FC&B; State Line Potato Chips, 
Randell; Coca-Cola Co., McCann-Erickson; 
Seagram Distillers Corp., Warwick & Legler; 
General Foods Corp. (Tang), Y&R; Quality 
Bakers of America (Sunbeam bread), di- 
rect; Coca-Cola Export, direct; Benson & 
Hedges (Parliament cigarettes), B&B; Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, direct; Swift & 
Co. (Canadian bacon), McCann-Erickson; 


American Sugar Refining Co. (sugar), 
Bates. 
(BURBANK ) 


Completed: Lewis-Howe Co. (Tums), Mc- 
Cann-Erickson; Pet Milk Co. (evaporated 
milk), Gardner; Helene Curtis Industries, 
Inc. (Enden shampoo), Edward H. Weiss; 
Philip Morris & Co. (Marlboro cigarettes), 
Burnett; Purex Corp., Ltd. (Purex products) , 
Edward H. Weiss; Canadian Fishing Co. 
(Gold Seal tuna, shrimp and _ salmon). 
Cockfield-Brown; Tidy House Products Co. 
(Dexol bleach), Earle Ludgin. 


In Production: Ex-Lax Inc. (Ex-Lax). 
Warwick & Legler; Sealy, Inc. (Sealy Pos- 
turepedic mattress), Edward H. Weiss: 
Mogen David Wine Corp. (Key Wine). 
Edward H. Weiss; Pet Milk Co. (evaporated 
milk), Gardner; Helene Curtis Industries, 
Inc. (Enden shampoo), Edward H. Weiss; 
Canadian Fishing Co. (Gold Seal tuna. 
shrimp and_ salmon), Cockfield-Brown: 
Horlicks Corp. (malted milk). John Shaw: 
Tidy House Products Co. (Dexol bleach). 
Earl Ludgin; Purex Corp., Ltd. (Pure prod- 
ucts). Edward H. Weiss: Philip Morris & 
Co. (Marlboro cigarettes), Burnett; Colgate- 
Palmolive Co., Street & Finney. 


WILDING PICTURE 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
Completed: American Tobacco Co. (Hit 
Parade), BBDO; Bristol-Myers Co. (Buf- 


ferin), Esty; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
(Camels), Esty; Aluminum Corp. of Amer- 
ica (Alcoa), F&S&R. 




















HOW! T nemnember thom! 


you are confident that the gist of your story 
is right there at the point of comparison... 


to remind your prospects of the values they’ve read about 
in your promotion and heard from your representatives. 


with your Service-Ad in Standard Rate & Data 


you are there 
Selling, by helping people buy! 


Ss mR DS Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 
1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
Sales Offices: New York * Evanston + Los Angeles 
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Washington Memo 


STUDY OF SPECTRUM. The current 
proceedings before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to determine, 
among other things, whether the spec- 
trum space between 25 mc and 890 
mc, which includes the fm and tele- 
vision broadcasting services, is being 
efficiently utilized have brought into 
focus, as never before, the important 
place which the visual medium occu- 
pies in American life—economically 
and socially. 

In the unlikely event that the Com- 
mission might be overly impressed by 
arguments of nonbroadcast users of 
radio frequencies that too much space 
is taken up by tv, the broadcasting 
industry wants the government to 
know how the vhf and uhf channels 
are serving the nation and what dis- 
location would be caused by any pos- 
sible reduction of the allocations or 
tampering with channel widths. 

Of the many comments on this score 
which were submitted by television 
interests, there was an outstanding 
document by the Association of Maxi- 
mum Service Telecasters which is one 
of the five groups supporting the Tele- 
vision Allocations Study Organization. 
TASO is expected to report early next 
summer on the results of its “crash” 
research project on the potentialities 
of uhf. 

How well are the tv channels util- 
ized? AMST points out that as of last 
October 18 there were 943 stations 
either on the air, authorized but not 
on the air, or the subject of “non- 
duplicative” pending applications. The 
breakdown of this total at that time is: 

Stations in operation 575 

Stations authorized but not oper- 

ating 239 

Stations applied for 129 


FIGURES SIGNIFICANT. These 814 
authorized stations, AMST observes, 
“produce extremely significant figures 
for the average frequency loading of 
television channels. There are only 82 
channels allocated to television broad- 
casting—12 vhf and 70 uhf. The 814 
authorized stations result in an aver- 
age frequency loading of 10 author- 
ized stations per channel. This is a 


higher average frequency loading for 
television broadcasting than there was 
for standard broadcasting at a com- 
parable stage in its development.” 

AMST points out that it was over 
25 years after standard broadcasting 
began that there were 10 authorized 
am stations per allocated frequency. 
“On the other hand,” it finds. “within 
the short space of only 12 years from 
the advent of commercial television 
there were 10 authorized tv stations 
per allocated tv frequency. Indeed. 
the first 12 years of standard broad- 
casting produced an average frequency 
loading of only six authorized stations 
per am frequency.” 

Put another way, this means that 
during the same number of years in 
which television reached 814 author- 
izations standard broadcasting pro- 
duced only 604 authorized stations. 
And when the much greater cost of 
constructing and operating a tv station 
is considered, the growth of tv becomes 
“even more phenomenal.” 


ONE ON EACH CHANNEL. That 
television is making full use of the 
vhf channels goes without saying but 
what about the utilization of the uhf 
band? AMST reminds us that with the 
single exception of channel 64 there is 
at least one station on the air, an 
authorized facility er a pending sta- 
tion for each of the 70 channels allo- 
cated to ultra high. Including vhf, it 
notes, 98.8% of the 82 channels allo- 
cated to television were either in use. 
authorized for use or requested by 
mid-October of 1957. And _ signifi- 
cantly, “more than 80% of the chan- 
nels were actually in use, for stations 
were operating on all 12 vhf channels 
and on 54 of the 70 uhf channels, for 
a total of 66 of the 82 television 
frequencies.” 

Although AMST is composed in 
large part of vhf members, it is not 
unmindful of the need for uhf. Tele- 
vision broadcasting, it believes. re- 
quires “at least” the amount of spec- 
trum space allocated to it to meet 
future requirements. “The public.” it 
asserts, “has come to depend upon the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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A run-through of current spot ac- 
tivity shows the following high- 
lights: 

The American Cyanamid placements 
of a 15 minute farm news show, which 
may run in as many as 70 markets 
throughout the country, will be one of 
spot television’s most extensive farm- 
coverage campaigns. 

The value of latching on to a good 
Monarch 


Wine. Although its campaign, which 


franchise is exhibited by 


began in the fall, is slated to run out, 
Monarch has extended in some of 
its markets only because it wanted 
to hold on to prized adjacencies for 
its upcoming spring effort. 

A chance for television to do a 
selling job for itself is offered by 
Thompson Medical Co. The firm is con- 
sidering a heavy campaign in the first 
quarter of 1958 for its cold tablets. 
Spot tv is stockpiled with success 
stories on this kind of product. 

Because its decision to use a special 
mail order television spot campaign 
was not made until the last minute. 
Garry Sales Co. had to assign two 


New York -Lee-Stockman 


and Cushings, Anderson and Takora 


agencies 


to make the buys in 60 markets. 

Although the feeling at this time 
is that spot business for next year 
is looking down rather than up, there 
are some indications that raise hopes 
that 1958 may turn out to be a better- 
than-it-seems-now year. Chesebrough- 


a review of 


REPORT 


current activity 


in national 


spot tv 


Pond’s Val Cream will be back in 
action with a healthy campaign in 
1958; Esso is expected to replace 
its to-be-abandoned Golden Playhouse 
film series with spot, if not in kind 
at least in degree: Frank H. Fleer 
Corp., the Dubble-Bubble gum firm, is 
set for six months of full-blown ac- 
tivity; Gillette Co. is readying a sharp- 
looking spot campaign for a new 
cough remedy to run in 50 major 
markets; Lever’s Pepsodent is using 
more tv now than it has for some 
time and it may not only continue 
this effort but Philip 


Morris, for Marlboro, is planning ad- 


expand it; 


ditional announcement schedules; Nes- 
tle Co., for Decaf, is definitely in- 
clined towards spot for next year and 
has merely to decide whether it will 


Robert Palmer, timebuyer at Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, Inc., New York, is 


placing American Cyanamid Co. spots. 


be programs or announcements; Olym- 
pia Brewing has bought a new half- 
hour film series for showing in the 
finally 


Rayco Manufacturing will be running 


spring in 35 markets and, 


its largest spring campaign. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
(Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., N. Y.) 
For a February start the Farm and Home 
division of American Cyanamid has already 
bought some 50 markets for a 15-minute 
film show. These markets are all in 

the midwest except for three in 
California. More buys are being made, 
with markets in the south and in Penn 
sylvania already added. The total in 

this campaign for the firm’s livestock 
djetary supplements and soil enrichers may 
go to 70 markets. The show, a regional 
farm news program, will play once 

a week, with Friday night the time 

the company likes best. Robert Palmer 

is the timebuyer. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


{ Lawrence C. Gumbinner, Inc. N. Y.) 
There were some reports printed 
(elsewhere, of course) that the company 
was renewing its TAREYTON schedules. 
However, a check revealed that instead the 
firm is allowing its schedules to expire 
or, if they still have too much time 

to go, canceling. And, too, there are 

no plans at this time for a comeback into 
spot. Janet Murphy is the timebuyer. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
(D’Arcy, Inc., St. Louis) 

The nationwide big push promised for 
1958 by Anheuser-Busch is under way 

in one section of the country. (See Spot 
Report Nov. 19). The company has 
bought Ziv’s Sea Hunt in seven markets 
on the east coast. The markets are 
Hartford, Lancaster, New Haven, Norfolk, 
Providence, Springfield and Washington 
Harry Renfro is the contact. 
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“Snagged” by a a 
Faulty Film Situation? 2 
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YOUR FILM 





If so, you've a right to be “hopping mad’’—especially if picture “smog,” 


inflexible film presentations and high operating costs are 
blocking your progress. Better do something about it! Find out how to... 


1. Get the kind of picture quality that advertisers and television 


audiences want. 
2. Get this picture quality and enjoy low operating costs at the same time. 


3. Get the kind of expert programming that sparks and holds 


viewer interest. 


Let us show you how to plan your system to get 
these desired advantages. See your RCA Broad- 
cast Representative. Have him acquaint you with 
RCA’'s comprehensive TV Film Facilities—for get- 
ting better pictures and lower operating costs for 
both Color and Monochrome. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


BROADCAST AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 
Tmk(s) @ CAMDEN, N. J. 





In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Lid., Montreal 
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WONDERFUL 
BUY! 
GETS YOU ALL OF 









HEL-O-LAND 


it takes five railroads 
and three major airlines to 
criss-cross huge, hustling 
KEL-O-LAND. It takes more 
than a million people to 
ring up its $1,220,150,000 
annual retail sales. Yet 
Joe Floyd and his 101-man 
crew deliver all of 
KEL-O-LAND to you for 
your one wonderful single- 
market buy! 


ces; «ABC; NBC 


KDLO.., a 


Aberdeen — Huron jatertown : 
Pal : 


iy / \ / 
ae ee 

KELO 3 & 
Sioux Falls CHANNEL <llim. lll 
v4 \ 


: we H 
KPLO / GS 
“CHANNEL 
Pierre — Winner — Chamberlain 





- ++ and KEL-O-LAND‘s 
new big radio voice is 
KELO RADIO 

new 1,032-FT tower 
13,600-Watt Eqv. 











General Offices, Sioux Falls, $.D. 
JOE FLOYD, President 


Evans Nord, Gen. Mgr. Larry Benston, V. P. 


Represented Nationally 
by H-R 


In Minneapolis, it's Bulmer & Johnston, Inc. 
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Longer Breaks 


Two new types of station 
breaks are available over NBC- 
owned television stations. The 
first innovation is a 30-second 
announcement, which is de- 
scribed by Jack Reber, director 
of NBC Spot Sales, as the 
“much-needed compromise be- 
tween the 20-second and the one- 
minute lengths.” A prime ad- 
vantage of this spot is that it 
can give an advertiser sole pos- 
session of station-break time 
adjacent to top network pro- 
grams. 

The second new type of spot 
is a 10-second announcement in 
which the advertiser has the en- 
tire 10 seconds video for his 
message. It eliminates the need 
to choose between the 8-second 
full-screen ID and the 10-second 
shared ID. Mr. Reber stressed 
that an advertiser can now buy 
these two new announcement 
lengths as well as the 20-second 
spot. 











BOURJOIS, INC. 

(Lawrence C. Gumbinner, Inc., N. Y.) 
The big campaign for this company’s 
Christmas gift boxes started Dec. 2 

and will be over Dec. 20. It was placed in 
over. 100 markets and consisted of minutes. 
Diane Neugarten is the timebuyer. 


CHESEBROUGH-POND’S, INC. 
(Compton Advertising, Inc., N. Y.) 


This advertiser is ready for a 

large-sized campaign for its VAL CREAM. 
It is set to start soon after the 

first of the year. Pete Fulton is the 
timebuyer. 


DELANEY’S FROZEN FOOD 
(Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., N. Y.) 

This firm picked up some time in 

Charlotte last month but has not done 
anything else new since then. A check 
revealed that there will be no more 
activity at least until March which 

is when the company’s fiscal year begins. 
William Hunter, group media director, 

is the contact. 


DIETS OF ROCHESTER 
(W. B. Doner & Co., Chicago) 


This Minnesota firm has already made 
radio tests for its new frozen dinners, 
DREAM DIET. More tests are expected, 
with the probability of tv being used in at 
least one market. Mary Sakai is the 
timebuyer. 





WDXI-TV 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 




















Covering half million 
people in the mid-South 


CHANNEL 7 
Represented by Venard, 
Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 


PUTTAR 
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KMSO-TV 


191,000 watts - 7,000 Feet UP 
covers 100 mile radius where 
40,000 homes receive 


\I/ only one TV signal 


18 OF 20 TOP 
NETWORK 
SHOWS 
ASSURE 
CHOICE 
ADJACENCIES 


Talk to GILL-PERMA 
about .. . KGVO 
radio 

too 











MISSOULA, MONTANA 
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HENRY J. OPPERMAN has been 
appointed manager of the New York 
office of Geoffrey Wade Advertising. 





He will continue in his capacity as 
radio and television director, a posi- 
tion he’s held since joining the agency 








Personals 


in 1955, while managing the New York 
accounts for Wade in that area. 


LYNN WARNER has joined the 
media department of Campbell-Mi- 
thun, Minneapolis. He had been at 
BBDO, that city as supervisor on 
Hormel for ten years. 


DAN KANE will be the timebuyer 
on Pharmaco at Ellington & Co., New 
York. 


GEORGE WALKER, timebuyer on 
Decaf at Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
New York, is joining the sales devel- 
opment department at NBC, that city. 
Dick McClenahan, Mr. Walker’s assist- 
ant will be handling his accounts un- 
til a replacement is decided upon. 
DEAN BEHRAND, who had been a 
timebuyer for Procter & Gamble at 
D-F-S, has joined the sales develop- 
ment department at WPIX. 








ESSO STANDARD OIL CO. 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., N. Y.) 


When the present run of Golden Playhouse 
expires, soon after the first of the 

year, it’s definite that Esso will not 
continue with these films. Or any 

other films. The company will use tv 

spot, but as yet it has not made final 
decisions on whether it will buy additional 
news shows in Esso Reporter markets 

or weather shows or announcement 
schedules. It might, finally, decide to vary 
its buys, using news and weather in 
some markets and announcements in others. 
Sy Goldis is the timebuyer. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 


(S. E. Zubrow, Inc., Philadephia) 


In mid-January this maker of DUBBLF- 
BUBBLE gum will begin its 1958 tv 

spot campaign. It will use a series of 
three flights, each lasting about eight 
weeks. The exact number of markets 

in each flight has not yet been finally 
settled, but it will be around eight to ten. 
All placements will be in kid shows 
featuring local personalities, with minutes 
preferred. These will be placed in 

major markets. James Kirkconnell, media 
director, is the timebuyer. 





H-R Adds 


H-R_ Representatives, _Inc., 
radio-tv station representative 
firm, has expanded its client 
service staff by naming Robert 
J. McNamara director of client 
services. Mr. McNamara was for- 
merly an account executive with 


Peters, Griffin. Woodward, Inc. 











GARRY SALES CO., INC. 
(Lee-Stockman, Inc., N. Y., and Cush- 
ings, Anderson & Takora, Inc., N. Y.) 
This maker of a toy rocket is running 

a special mailorder Christmas promotion on 
about 60 stations. Because the campaign 
had to be placed quickly, two agencies 
were assigned, each of them taking about 
30 stations. There is a good chance 

that the company will return about the 
second week in January and test a few 
markets to see how it goes without 

the benefit of Christmas. Louis Figenwald 
is the Lee-Stockman timebuyer, Jack 


Anderson handles for Cushings, Anderson 
& Takora. 


GILLETTE CoO. 
(North Advertising, Inc., Chicago) 


A new cough remedy called THOREXIN, 
a product of Gillette Laboratories, a divi- 
sion of the company, is getting an all-out 
multi-media promotion. The spot tv 

phase is reported to be set in 50 major 
markets. Tom Garrabrant, media 

director, is the contact. 


KENDALL MILLS 


(H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards, 
Inc., N. Y.) 

This maker of bedcovers for tobacco plants 
has its schedules all set to start 

Jan. 4 for six weeks in four southern 
markets. Elaine Akst is the timebuyer. 


KNICKERBOCKER PLASTICS 
co. 


(Hixson & Jorgenson, Inc., Los 
Angeles) 


Another toy manufacturer has gone in 

for a heavy pre-Christmas campaign. 

This firm’s schedules of minutes started 

in 19 markets on Oct. 21 and will run 
until Dec. 24 on the following stations: 
waca-Tv Atlanta, wNAc-Tv Boston, WBBM-T\ 
Chicago, wxrc-tv Cincinnati. WEWs-TV 
Cleveland, KFJz-TV Dallas-Ft. Worth, © 














Portland, Maine, 


Metropolitan 
Area Telepulse (October 10-17) 
confirms and improves figures 
quoted in last month's WCSH 
TV ads... 


WCSH-TV now 41% times 
ahead of nearest competitor 
in quarter hour viewing, cap- 
turing 817% of all periods 
surveyed when the three area 
stations were operating. 


WCSH-TV took 371.5 to 
next station’s 82.5, or 10% 
better than in Pulse 13- 
county area study of last 
May. 


(Third station did not place 
among quarter hour “firsts"’) 


WCSH-TV had 117 of top 15 


once-a-week shows 


WCSH-TV had 7 of top 10 multi- 
weekly shows (NBC News first; 
WCSH-TV's News on 6 second) 
WCSH-TV had 9 of fop 10 syn- 
dicated film shows 


Any Weed-Television man can 
supply detailed breakdown of this 
latest evidence of Channel 6 sup- 
eriority in northern New Eng- 
land's top market. 


WCSH-TV 
PORTLAND ( Q) 


MAINE 
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Give them a happy 


HENNESSY 
HOLIDAY 


As a flattering gift, or as a 
host's tribute to esteemed 
guests, Hennessy is always 


the highest compliment. 
xk 


HENNESSY 


reodeled. Fem -i- 7... ie) 4 


84 PROOF 
n & Co., New York 
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KL2-Tv Denver, wxyYz-Tvy Detroit, KPRC-TV 
Houston, KHJ-Tv, KNXT, KTTV Los Angeles, 
WisN-Ttv Milwaukee, wcco-tv Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, wor-tv, werx New York, wFIL-Tv 
Philadelphia, wuc-tv Pittsburgh, KoIN-TV 
Portland, KRON-TV San Francisco, KING-TV 
Seattle and xtvi St. Louis. Harriet 
Weigand is the timebuyer. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE 
co. 


(Charles W. Hoyt Co., luc., N. Y.) 


The KNOX GELATIN schedules in six 
markets (see Oct. 7 Spot Report) are now 
over. Phe company expects to come 

back with new schedules in mid-January. 
No definite word, however, as to extent 

of coverage. Doug Humm is the timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 

(Foote, Cone & Belding, N. Y.) 
PEPSODENT spots, all ID’s, are running 
in a handful of markets. These schedule~ 
are intended to last through January. 

but there is a possibility that some 

and, perhaps all, might be extended. 
Richard Pickett is the timebuyer. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN CO., division of U. S. 
Rubber 

(Campbell-Mithun, Iinc., Chicago) 
For its RED BALL JETS sneakers 

this firm is looking for minutes in and 
around kid shows. The idea is to 

start these schedules in February. 

Clay Rossland, media director, is the 
timebuyer. 





HOW BIG? 


27.4% 


MORE 
HOMES REACHED 
DAILY... 





than by the other 
Rochester Channel. 
Nielsen’s figures tell 
our story better than 
anything we can say. 
No blue sky, you get 
the most mileage for 
your advertising dol- 
lars in the rich 13- 
county Western N.Y. 
area served by 
WROC.TV, on Chan- 
nel 5. 

WROC-TV and only 
WROC-TV can guar- 
antee maximum cir- 
culation throughout 
the Rochester area’s 
307,750 television 
homes. 


Represented Notionally by Peters, Griffin, Woodward Television Soles 





Rochester's FIRST Stetios 





7 station 
Rochester Broadensting Center - Rechester 8. HY + BUter $0100 


SOURCES Sales Management Survey 1956 Nielson No 2 Spring 1956 














Rate Protection 


WJBK-TV Detroit has extended 
rate protection from six months 
to 12. It will affect all schedules 
running on the station, so long as 
they continue uninterrupted. 

In a letter to agencies and ad- 
vertisers, managing director Bill 
Michaels says in part: 

“We feel that such a change is 
in order at this time for the De- 
troit market for at least two rea- 
sons: 1. Detroit is certainly one 
of the mature television markets 
in the country, with set penetra- 
tion rapidly approaching satura- 
tion among the available families: 
2. consultations with numerous 
advertisers and agencies reveal 
that so-called reserves for poten- 
tial rate increases during the 
period of a 12-month budget ap- 
propriation are unwieldy, difficult 
to explain to the client and an in- 
creasingly serious deterrent to 





getting basic television budgets 


approved.” 





MONARCH WINE CO. 

(Lawrence C. Gumbinner, Inc., N. Y.) 
The MANISCHEWIFZ WINE schedules 
have ended in most markets. But in 
some tight-markets, the company kept 
the franchises in order to preserve 

them until the firm’s spring campaign. 
Gail Myers is the timebuyer. 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


It is understood that in addition to its 
heavy tv activity in both spot and 
network, PM is going to take on 

more spot schedules for MARLBORO 
early next year. Gus Pfleger, media 
supervisor, is the contact. 


NESTLE CO. 
(Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc.. 
N. ¥.) 


For DECAF the company is looking 

over many possibilities for next year’s 
spot effort. It is considering half-hour- 
as well as announcement schedules. 
George Walker who was the timebuye: 
resigned (see Personals in this section) 
No replacement had been named at 
presstime. 


OLYMPIA BREWING CO. 


(Botsford, Constantine and Gardner, 
Seattle) 


This Pacific Coast brewer has signed fo: 
Ziv’s newest half-hour series called Target 
It will sponsor the film in 35 markets, 
getting on the air sometime in the 

spring. William G. Orthman, media 
supervisor, is the contact. 














Sy Goldis, McCann Erickson, Inc., 


New York does the timebuying on 


Esso Standard Oil Co. 


PEPPERIDGE FARM, INC. 


(Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., N. Y.\ 
Last month Pepperidge added three 

new Florida markets: Miami, Orlando 
and West Palm Beach. This brought 

the firm’s market total to 10. The other 
markets are Akron, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, New York and 
Philadelphia. The company will stand 

pat with this lineup for now. Henry 
Cleeff is the timebuyer. 





The SELLibrated 
station of the 


GOLDEN VALLEY 
(Central Ohio) 


WHIN-TV 


HUNTINGTON ¢ CHARLESTON 


* NEW TOWER 


1,000 feet above average terrain 


FULL POWER 


316,000 watts 


554,697 TV homes 


SALES POTENTIAL 
$2,727,662,000 in all the major U.S. 
Census sales categories 


* 
* GREATER COVERAGE 
* 


Get the 
dollars and cents story 
right now 


WHTN-TV 


CHANNEL 13 
A COWLES STATION - ABC BASIC 
Huntington-Charleston, W. Va 


F n 





RAYCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Emil Mogul Co., N. Y.) 


The company has made its usual 
December-January cutback of its spot 
schedules, except in some instances where 
local situations call for a continuance 
and even expansion. But in the spring. 
Rayco’s overall spot coverage should 

be back in full strength, and, perhaps, 
fuller and stronger than ever. Lynn 
Diamond is the timebuyer. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
(William Esty & Co., N. Y.) 


Reynolds is buying half-hour times in 
selected markets. The company is con- 
sidering placing its own programming or 
using station material. In any case, 

these buys are intended to last the 

whole year. Hal Simpson is the timebuyer 


F. S. ROYSTER-GUANO CO. 


(VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore) 

The company will be starting its spot 
placements around Jan. 13 in 17 markets 
in the south. These buys are for 
approximately 15 weeks and consist 
either of five-minute weather-news shows 
or minute announcements. Evelyn Huttmann 
is the timebuyer. 


WM. SCHLUDERBERG-T. J. 
KURDLE CO. 


(VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore) 

On Jan. 1 the company will add wrar-tv 
Norfolk to its list of stations on which it 
sponsors on alternate weeks the Screen 
Gems film called Casey Jones. The 

firm is carrying the film for ESSKAY 


QUALITY MEATS over w3z-tv Baltimore, 


wsva-Tv Harrisonburg, weat-tv Lancaster 
and wsoc-tv Salisbury. Rita Eastman 
is the timebuyer. 


SWIFT & CO. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago) 


Swift is asking for availabilities for 
ALLSWEET MARGARINE. The company 
is finding out about 20’s and ID’s and 
is looking for a start sometime in 
January. Ellen Carlson is the timebuyer. 








THE 
LAUREL 


AND 
HARDY 
SHOW 


Gets Top Ratings on 
WBAL-TV, Baltimore 


Wire or phone 
Art Kerman 
today for Z 


availability 

in your market, \ 

GOVERNOR TELEVISION 

151 West 46th St., N.Y.C. 
JUdson 6-3675 
























WHAT'S THE 
BEST SOURCE 


... for a listing of the top 200 
tv spot advertisers, their budg- 
ets, ad managers, agency con- 
tacts, methods of expenditure? 
This will be in the new 


Television Age 


1958 YEARBOOK 


- + « now in production 
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HIGH PLAINS 





On the air since December 7 . 
and on the way to becoming the 





AMARILLO 
TEXAS 
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“Spinach Playhouse” 


MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 


DELIVERS 
1000 Homes 


$2.03 


Source, June ‘S7 ARB 260 time rate 








HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


W.B.c. WE 
Affiliated with Radio Stations 
WSAZ, Huntington & WKAZ, Charleston 
LAWRENCE H. ROGERS, PRESIDENT 
C. TOM GARTEN, Commercial Manager 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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Your Best TV Buy 


in Northeast Penna. 


WILK-TV’s 
11 Million Watts 


(Nation’s Most Powerful) 
brings the best of 
ABC-TV 


All the exciting new programs of ABC’s | 
new season will be on WILK-TV. | 








kt 


Wilkes-Barre 


Scranton 
Call Avery-Knodel, Inc 





ENNIS 


STEVENS 









BOULWARF 


Bryan Houston has appointed John Ennis as vice president and director of media: 
Robert Boulware as vice president and associate media director and Richard 


A. Stevens as media department manager. Mr. Ennis joined the agency four 


years ago as associate media director and was formerly media and contact 
executive with Benton & Bowles. Mr. Boulware, a media buyer, was formerly 


general manager of wiw-tv Cincinnati. Mr. Stevens joined Bryan Houston 


a year ago and was formerly general manager oj Scheideler & Beck. 


THOMPSON MEDICAL CO. 


(Benaul Associates, N. Y.) 

This company is planning a campaign 
for its COMBAT cold tablets after the 
first of the year. At this point the 
indications are that the effort will be 
mostly, if not entirely, in print in 

a score of major markets. But since 
the plans are not final, there might be 
a chance that tv spot can get the call 
in a few markets. Bernard Hoffman. 
partner, is the contact. 


TOP HIT CLUB OF AMERICA 
(Victor & Richards, Inc., N. Y.) 
There’s always a chance of activity with 
this record account. It buys for one 

week and renews as long as it keeps 
getting results. Since it tries to reach 
teenagers, it buys mostly between four and 
six p. m. and uses minutes. Lucille Widener 
is the timebuyer. 


U. S. BORAX & CHEMICAL CO. 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., Los 
Angeles) 

The agency’s Los Angeles office has 

taken over the handling of the account 
from the New York office. Although the 
change has been announced as taking 
place Jan. 1, 1958. it has already 

been put into effect. U. S. Borax 


runs the half-hour film show, Death Valley 


Days, on 76 stations on a spot basis. 
Paul Davis. media director, is the timebuyer. 


WARNER BROTHERS CO. 
(C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


This foundation garment firm has just 
added New York to its list bringing 
its market total to about 35. This 

lineup will hold until after the first 

of the year. The company will then 
review the situation before determining 
future activity. Charles Eaton is the 
timebuyer, 





WHITEHALL PHARMACAL CO. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 

The company’s spot coverage for 
PREPARATION H is still building as 
described in May 20, 1957 Spot Report. 
The company buys minutes in both 

night and day times. Nat Gayster is the 
timebuyer. 








WHAT'S THE 
BEST SOURCE 


... for a listing of the top 200 
tv spot advertisers, their budg- 
ets, ad managers, agency con- 
tacts, methods of expenditure? 
This will be in the new 
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TPA PROFIT FIGURES. [i’s rare 
that a privately owned corporation 
tells the world how much money it’s 
making and what its assets are. And 
in most cases even when the informa- 
tion is disclosed it will be ignored by 
most investors on the grounds that it’s 
not really of interest or importance 
to them. This column, for the same 
reason, usually shuns discussion of 
privately owned tv companies because 
it’s a fruitless exercise that does not 
supply information of benefit to most 
readers. 

Yet the move of Television Pro- 
grams of America, Inc., (TPA) in 
releasing profit figures for its July 31, 
1957 fiscal year does not suffer from 
these objections. The company, obvi- 
ously prospering, may be considering 
selling stock to the public. Or some 
investment bankers are suggesting to 
the private owners that it’s to their 
advantage to create a public market 
for TPA stock. Whatever the reasons 
there is a chance that sooner or later 
there will be outside stockholders in 
the company. 

The report for the July 31, 1957 
fiscal year shows that TPA had a 
profit of $894,637. Sales figures were 


384. Current assets amounted to 
$11,006,384 and current liabilities 
$5,418,448. The audit of the com- 
pany’s books was made by Haskins & 


fied public accounting firms. 

No comparison was given with earn- 
ings of previous years but it’s under- 
stood that TPA has been showing an 
operating profit since its first year of 
operations in 1953—a claim that very 
few tv film distribution-production 
companies can make. 


parison with the last financial state- 
ments TPA would rank in assets ahead 
of Guild Films and practically on a 
par with National Telefilm Associates 


ing, too, places it in the forefront of 








Wall Street Report 


not given but assets totaled $12,623,- 
082 and working capital was $5,588,- 


Sells, one of the nation’s largest certi- 


FIGURES IMPRESSIVE. On a com- 


—but if the latter acquires Associated 
Artists it will change its financial 
picture substantially. Its profit show- 


the field. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of TPA goes to its president and 
major stockholder, Milton A. Gordon. 
Gordon, now 47, quit his post as vice- 
president of Walter Heller & Co., 
Chicago financial firm, to plunge into 
the tv film field along with Hollywood 
producer Edward Small back in 1953. 

Gordon had scored his most notable 
triumph as a financial man in the 
success of United Artists. Heller had a 
big investment in U.A. when Gordon 
helped in bringing Charles Chaplin 
and Mary Pickford to an agreement on 
terms for the operation of the com- 
pany under the management of Bob 
Benjamin and Arthur Krim. Later he 
was the key factor in setting up the 
financing of the film African Queen, 
one of the major hit pictures that 
helped set U.A. on its feet after Krim 
and Benjamin took over. 

When he and Small joined forces in 
TPA their major asset was Small’s 
group of 27 films that he had pro- 
duced independently in Hollywood— 
including The Count of Monte Cristo, 
The Corsican Brothers and Black 
Magic, and a new tv show, Ramar of 
the Jungle. Small’s films, at that time, 
were a tidy windfall since the abun- 
dance of Hollywood films had not yet 
hit the market. It kept TPA going 
until Gordon could spur the produc- 
tion of the other films and shows he 
was seeking. 


SMALL SOLD OUT. However, six 
months ago Small bowed out of the 
TPA situation, selling his interest to 
Gerdon for an estimated $2,750,000. 
Gordon to date has run his TPA as a 
tv version of United Artists. The com- 
pany produces and distributes some of 
its own films, finances some independ- 
ent production and distributes inde- 
pendent tv shows which it does not 
finance. 

He’s also carrying out some of his 
ideas on using international resources 
to both finance and distribute films. A 
show now under production, Tugboat 
Annie, is being financed by a Canadian 
firm, Lever Bros. of Canada, a British 

(Continued on page 71) 
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DDB (Continued from page 35) 


be hard to beat. What could be better 
for a demonstration commercial of the 
standard one-minute than a camera 
that makes a print in one minute? 
With tv talent like Perry Como and 
Steve Allen shooting the pictures and 
showing the results to viewers before 
the commercial is out, Polaroid is 
doing fine. Sales have just about dou- 
bled in the last two years. In 1955, the 
company’s total sales volume was 
$17,600,000 for the first nine months. 
In the first nine of this year, sales 
reached $30,500,000. 

Another transfer of the print tech- 
nique to tv is shown in the commer- 
cials for Levy’s bread. Famous in 
New York, through subway posters 
and newspaper campaigning, was the 
slogan, “All New York Is Eating It 
Up.” The fact of the slogan was 
graphically shown through successive 
shots of a piece of bread shrinking 
from bite after bite. When the com- 
pany bought a national news show 
locally, the logo showed the already 
famous slice of bread diminishing. 
The Levy name suddenly came up 
across the screen as the piece of bread 
disappeared. On the audio, a selling 
point was made with each bite. 

At the suggestion that some of the 
agency’s graphic work has esthetic 
overtones, Bill Bernbach says, “Beauty 
is very important to us, too. Taste 
and technical excellence are absolutes. 
We will spend hours to insure a proper 
mood . . . Beauty is imperative in 
getting acceptance for a product. Es- 
thetics are a tool. They simply help 
to make attractive the thing you want 
to sell.” 

He warns that for its own sake 
beauty is nowhere. For instance, a lip- 
stick commercial with a_ beautiful 
woman in a high-fashion gown and an 
elaborately furnished room detracts 
from the point of sale. The focus 
should be on the lips—even to the 
point of cropping out not only the 
gowning and the setting, but even the 
model’s forehead. 

In the translation of this philosophy 
and technique of graphics to tv, the 
agency head feels that DDB has be- 
come discerning in the use of camera 
angles, costuming. and setting. 

In the preparation of tv commer- 
cials, the product of a client has be- 





Lehman and Tv 


The December issue of Fortune 
magazine carries an article on 


the billion - dollar investment- 
banking partnership, Lehman 
Brothers. Titled The Bustling 


House of Lehman, it’s by Tom 
Wise, freelance business writer 
who does the Wall Street Report 
for TV AGE. 

The article outlines the history 
and activities of the century- 
old New York partnership that 
weathered the 1929 crash, coming 
out with prestige intact, and that 
has achieved the greatest postwar 
growth of any Wall Street house. 

It tells how Lehman Brothers 
passed up the underwriting of 
Revlon’s financing. It was turned 
down, says Fortune, because of 
Revlon’s dependence on tv adver- 
ticing. Lehmans reasoned that the 
cosmetic firm’s business might 
slide if the $64,000 Question lost 
its following. 

Mr. Wise reports that Lehman 
Brothers admit they “may have 
made a mistake” with Revlon. 

One of the Lehman partners is 
Joe Thomas, who is a stockholder 
in Ken Brown’s Kcop Los An- 
geles. He was associated with Mr. 
Brown in the ownership of KFEQ- 
tv St. Joseph, Mo. The article 
tells how Mr. Thomas raised $1,- 
500,000 for Litton Industries, a 
company taken over by electron- 
ics executives and scientists in 
1954. In return he was given 
75,000 shares of stock at from 
10 cents to $1 a share. Lehman’s 
profit on the stock—in cash and 
on paper is about $1 million to 
date. 











come most useful. DDB has a fully 
equipped Polaroid camera studio. Us- 
ing the camera has made possible de- 
tailed storyboards that accurately in- 
dicate what the final film will be. 

There is no tv department per se 
at Doyle Dane Bernbach. Preparation 
of copy and art is handled by the 
same departments that handle print 
campaigns because “we don’t believe 
that a separate tv department is the 
way to work creatively.” 

The tv production department is 


headed up by Ben Norman in Los 
Angeles and Don Trevor and Joan 
Walker in New York. 

The agency from all appearances 
also does not have that blind faith in 
research indulged by a lot of shops 
these days—the motivation and depth 
stuff that tells you beforehand what 
the public thinks it wants. It considers 
research a tool, not a crutch. DDB 
seems to have a great deal of confidence 
in its creative approach, has the pa- 
tience and courage to sweat out the ring 
of a few thousand cash registers as a 
signal of success. 

There is, nevertheless, a research de- 
partment of eight people, headed by 
Allan Greenberg. And E. B. Weiss, 
known throughout the industry for his 
trade writing in Printers’ Ink and, 
more recently, Advertising Age, is the 
agency’s director of merchandising. Mr. 
Weiss has, incidentally, just eompleted 
a thorough study of discount houses 
and marginal selling. 

If research is a tool rather than a 
crutch, there is still a kind of endorse- 
ment the agency enjoys. Two accounts 
gathered in this year provided a boost 
all around. 

American Export Lines is looked on 
by the industry as a prestige account. 
And CBS-Radio’s promotion has always 
had the high regard of the creative 
people at Doyle Dane Bernbach. To be 
singled out as the agency to handle the 
network’s advertising was a high com- 
pliment indeed. 

Two years ago when a DBB ad won 
the New York Art Directors’ Club 
medal for the best full-color ad of 1954 
(a Max Factor spread), the agency 
president happily composed a print ad 
for the New York Times. It was head- 
lined, ““The Winner,” and it recreated 
the award-winning ad. The copy said: 

“Beware of the man who says to you, 
‘I'd rather have a good selling ad than 
an award-winning ad.” He’s throwing a 
smoke screen. He’s making you think 
that it has to be one or the other. The 
above ad is proof that you can have 
both. Anyone knows that beauty is a 
powerful asset when it is added to 
brains. Do your ads have both?” 

This philosophy for print, carried 
to the sight-and-sound medium—where 
it is at least twice as hard to effect— 
may speed the demise of medicine men, 
mechanical men, drooling hosts and 
comparative rants—and still sell. 
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Doherty (Continued from page 39) 


ain’t television.” Like most clichés, 
this one has many exceptions, but it 
is a workable guide to most tv com- 
mercials. 

Demonstration plus sales pitch are 
combined in live commercials. Far too 
many local businessmen put a gover- 
nor on the higher-powered tv auto by 
sticking to slide commercials. 

Any form of human communication, 
including smoke signals or sky writing, 
conveys ideas. When you combine the 
visual, you simulate person-to-person 
conversation, and thereby you achieve 
the maximum in communications. 


Stills Can Be Used 


Stills with audio overtones have a 
definite place in television advertising 
and often produce convincing results. 
However, non-motion slides can be 
effective primarily when the spoken 
word carries the major burden of 
effective selling. But tv is best utilized 
when demonstration, display and mo- 
tion are blended with the spoken word. 
a static window display, when well 
done, attracts attention to the store’s 
merchandise. Yet it is the unusual win- 
dow display which gathers crowds. 
Add animation and the window display 
is practically certain to be a crowd- 
gathering magnet. So, too, with tele- 
vision which has a “wiggle.” 

Local advertisers, and most stations, 
concentrate on the slide commercial 
because they are more cost-conscious 
than medium-conscious. 

Tv is the action-impact medium; live 
commercials trigger the maximum of 
consumer motivation. 

Where live local commercials may 
not be feasible, what about filmed 
commercials with voice over the film? 

“Much too costly,” say many per- 
sons. This is definitely not so. 

When most local advertisers and tv 
stations think of filmed commercials, 
they think in terms of Madison Avenue 
standards. They assume that filming 
local commercials must be a massive, 
Hollywood type of production. Iron- 
ically, the same local advertiser and 
tv station management rarely expect 
to match the quality of network live 
commercials when local studio pres- 
entations are made. 


A good station photographer, 


oriented on advertising requirements 


Songstress Patti Page not only opened the 42nd annual National Hotel Exposition 





at New York’s Coliseum last month but also took the opportunity to sell a prod- 
uct of one of the sponsors, Armour & Co., of CBS-TV’s The Big Record, on which 
she stars. Here Miss Page is shown making her pitch for Dial soap to two well- 
known hotel men, Thomas Troy (left), president of the Hotel Association of Neu 
York and general manager of Gotham’s Hotel Statler, and Allen Wilcox (center), 
president of the New York State Hotel Association and owner of the Mohawk 
Hotel in upstate New York, while L. V. Merrill, general sales manager of Dial, 


looks on. 


and cued by the sales department, can 
produce 15 to 25 acceptable and 
effective silent commercial films per 
week. Except for raw film stock, man- 
power averages out at $5 to $10 per 
filmed commercial, depending on the 
salary of the photographer. The added 
ingredient is the off-camera voice of 
an announcer speaking from a script 
which is properly adapted so as to 
coordinate and integrate with the film. 
To be sure, the continuity department 
must preview the film if the copy is 
to be adequately geared to the film 
action—but this is a logical function 
of a tv station. 


Camera is Useful 


A handy camera, in the hands of 
salesmen, can accomplish much in 
small tv stations. Purchase, for each 
local salesman, a simple-to-use, univer- 
sal-focus 16mm camera. Give him basic 
instructions in panning, framing, com- 
position and related elementary usage 
of a movie camera. After all, there 
are several million amateur home 
movie photographers who do a very 
creditable job of picture-taking; one 
doesn’t need to be a professional to 
get acceptable movies. On many oc- 
casions, when a local sale is made, 
the salesman can run off 100 feet of 
film covering the store window, traffic 
moving into the store, the product 
being advertised or demonstrated, the 
autos in the car lot, the houses being 





sold, etc. In most cases the film di- 
rector or film technician will be able 
to edit out, from a 100-foot reel, 
enough effective footage for use by 
the continuity department. Again, the 
results won't be Madison Avenue 
quality, but they can be better than 
slides and they will be local in appeal. 

With a bit of imagination, every tv 
station (large, medium or small) will 
get a lot of commercial value from 
rear-view projection. Let me give you 
a few examples from personal experi- 
ence and personal activation: 

1. A spot-announcement sale was 
made to a local operator of five gas 
stations within the station’s coverage 
area. Various still photographs were 
made at each station, with name iden- 
tity clearly present in each photograph. 
Blown up, on the rear-projection 
screen, these photos served as a very 
effective background for the live 
studio commercials. In effect, the an- 
nouncer was standing in front of the 
advertiser’s gas station, each of which 
had a local-community identity to the 
viewer. 

2. A local car wash was sold on 
the following idea. A good film was 
made of the minute car-wash process, 
with an actual automobile going 
through. (For commercial purposes, 
the film reduced the time element to 
50 seconds). The delivered commer- 
cial enabled the live announcer to 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Doherty (Continued from page 61) 


“pitch on location,” with the auto mov- 
ing through the car wash, via a rear- 
\iew projection movie. 

3. A rear-view projection of a still 
photo served as background for a local 
jewelry-store commercial. The “live” 
commercial seemingly began with the 
announcer standing on the street in 
front of the store. During the sales 
pitch, a second still showed the window 
display. Ingeniously, the announcer 
appeared to reach into the window for 
the article being pushed (from week 
to week). The third step involved a 
tight close-up camera on the article 
which was being sold and which was 
physically present in the studio. 

Use tv to sell merchandise, not 
merely the reputation of the business. 
This sounds at first blush, like a silly 
remark to any group of advertising- 
minded business executives. 


Institutional Advertising 


Yet, on the local tv scene, we find 
considerable concentration, by many 
businessmen, on commercials which 
emphasize primarily that the “City 
Furniture Mart” has dependable 
quality and service, or sells on very 
“easy credit terms,” etc. Normally, 
these messages are accompanied only 
by a slide giving the name and address 
of the store. As a local advertiser, ask 
yourself frankly if you emphasize this 
kind of “identity” advertising when 
you buy space in newspapers. 

Institutional advertising has a de- 
finite place in tv advertising, but no 
more so than in newspapers. The local 
public-utility company, the local cab 
company, savings bank, etc., can well 
use institutional advertising but, typi- 
cally, most local advertisers want di- 
rect sales results. They use newspapers 
heavily because they expect to get sales 
results. Buy many of these same mer- 
chants look toward tv to achieve and 
maintain institutional prestige. Obvi- 
ously, this is the first budget item to 
get the knife when all media advertis- 
ing expenditures are reviewed. 

Then, too, many local advertisers 
who become finally sold on the magic 
of television use the medium to move 
“dogs.” 

For many years in the late 1930s 
and the 1940s, radio was asked (espe- 
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cially by department stores) to attract 
customer traffic to the leftovers, or 
slow-moving merchandise, or the buy- 
ing errors of the department buyers. 
At the same time, newspapers were 
loaded with the sales leaders, the top 
fashion items and the much-in-demand 
merchandise items. 

After weeks of frustrating calls on 
the advertising manager of the local 
department or store, more than one 
tv salesman is finally rewarded with 
the statement, “Okay you've con- 
vinced me that we should try tv. Let’s 
see how well you can sell these over- 
stuffed living-room sets.” Sotto voce: 
“That furniture buyer must have been 
drunk when he placed the order for 
those horrors.” 

Advertising is a powerful consumer 
force in American life. But advertising 
is sorely put to task when it tires to 
convince the public that is should 
want what it doesn’t want. Even tele- 
vision can run a bad competitive race 
if the handicap is heavy enough. 

National and regional tv advertisers 
use tv to move merchandise which has 
a positive consumer appeal. Because 
tv can demonstrate and merchandise 
effectively, local businessmen should 
use the tool for its most effective pur- 
pose. But the product must be right, 
the price must be right and the public 





Rate Increases 


Increases in basic hourly rates 
announced by the networks in- 
clude: 

ABC-TV: weny-tv Carthage, 
N. Y., from $200 to $225; 
WHTN-TV Huntington, W. Va., 
from $450 to $600, and wtvy 
Dothan, Ala., from $100 to $150. 

CBS-TV: kems-tv Honolulu 
from $350 to $400; KoIN-Tv Port- 
land, Ore., from $950 to $1,100; 
wpBo-Tv Orlando from $450 to 
$500; weaL-Tv Lancaster from 
$1,200 to $1,350; WHyYN-TV 
Springfield-Holyoke from $350 
to $450; wiac-tv Nashville from 
$850 to $950; wmtT-tv Cedar 
Rapids from $650 to $700; wrvs 
Miami from $1,000 to $1,150; 
and wtvy Dothan, Ala., from 
100 to $150. 











must truly want this kind of product 
or service. 

Many local retailers been 
amazed at the selling power of counter 
displays, window displays and other 
program tie-ins which proclaim: (1) 
“ty special of the week”; (2) “as ad- 
vertised on tv Station WWWww.” 

I am fully aware that most national 
advertising agencies are not overly 
impressed by the typical tv station’s 
merchandise tie-in promotional pro- 
gram. 

The same is not true about local 
merchants. The intimacy of local tele- 
vision, the hometown personality of 
every good local tv station and the 
community character of the local mer- 
chant all tend to enhance the benefit 
of the station’s merchandising activ- 
ities. Store remotes, on-the-scene ap- 
pearances of local tv personalities, 
counter-display identification and 
other product-store tie-ins prove to be 
effective traffic pulleys and merchan- 
dise movers on the local level. 

Radio broadcasters complain about 
retail space buyers who insist upon 
newspaper—type copy for radio usage. 
Tv broadcasters complain about both 
newspaper and radio copy used for 
tv selling. Unfortunately, many tv sta- 
tions are themselves guilty of not un- 
derstanding the big difference between 
radio continuity and effective tv com- 
mercials. 


have 


Advertiser to Blame 


By and large, however, the local 
advertiser is more at fault than is 
the typical tv broadcaster so far as 
poor television commercials are con- 
cerned. Except in the larger cities, 
there are very few local advertising 
agencies with continuity experience 
and know-how on tv commercials. In 
many small markets there are either 
no advertising agencies or none with 
facilities to service accounts. 

My advice to local advertisers, born 
of concrete personal experience is 
more than 75 tv markets, is for the 
local advertiser to accept the tv sta- 
tion’s sales and continuity depart- 
ments as his advertising counsellor so 
far as tv expenditures and continuity 
are concerned. Tell the tv station re- 
presentative what you wish to sell and 
expect him to come up with the best 
way to advertise it on tv and the 
most effective type of tv copy by which 














it should be advertised. Through trial 
and error experience, the tv broad- 
caster generally knows more about the 
limitations, capabilities and construc- 
tion of tv commercials than any local 
agency or local merchant or advertis- 
ing manager in town. This observa- 
tion applies to practically all markets 
in the nation, with the possible ex- 
ception of the big major cities where 
the top agencies operate. 

In many tv markets, especially the 
smaller ones, local accounts already 
supply more‘than 50 per cent of tele- 
vision-station revenue. This is not ne- 
cessarily because of the magnitude of 
local tv advertising but because of the 
limited amount of national advertising 
(and spot network) flowing into the 
market. Obviously, national (network 
and national spot) business still pro- 
vides the lion’s share of the tv indus- 
try’s total income, all stations and net- 
works included. 

In medium-size and large markets, 
local tv advertising is good and getting 
better all the time. 

There is some $4,250,000,000 being 
budgeted by local advertisers on all 
media accounts. This sum is big and 
is equal to 41 per cent of the nation’s 
entire advertising outlay. Television 
currently only gets 6 to 7 cents out 
of each $1 spent by the local adver- 
tiser. I am of the opinion that tele- 
vision will eventually absorb at least 
20 per cent of aggregate and over-all 
local advertising budgets and for cer- 
tain types of local business will handle 
more than 50 per cent of their ad- 
vertising expenditures. 

Television is the most dynamic local 
medium of entertainment and mass 
communications. In the home, it is not 
a companion which shares itself with 
dishwashing, diaper-changing, eating, 
vacuuming the house, grass-cutting, 
singing in the bathroom and other 
daily and distracting tasks. 

Television is a function of the day 
for most American families. Television 
is a daily segment of American life. 
No other medium of mass communica- 
tions commands—or can command— 
so much undivided and personalized 
attention as does television. 

Local businessmen are finding that 
television can be adapted to their ad- 
vertising needs with more productive 
results than other means of public 
communications. But, being able to 





students at New York University. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


yy 


under way. 


than not, network-oriented. 


Cost Yardsticks. 





Spot and Local Selling 


Spot tv goes to college. Peters, Griffin, Woodward, the national reps, 
recently gave their current slide pitch for spot to nighttime marketing 


The presentation has been going the rounds for about seven weeks 
now. Most New York agencies have seen it. There have been Boston 


PGW’s George Castleman (left) and Havis Medwick of Erwin, Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan take spot tv to the classroom. 


uma 


George Castleman, vice president and manager of new business de- 
velopment for tv at PGW, gave the spiel. Presiding was regular in- 
structor Havis Medwick, who during the day labors at Erwin, Wasey, 





and Philadelphia presentations. An across-country-junket is now 


Mr. Castleman says that PGW hopes to reach district and regional 
sales chiefs with the pitch, since the men in the field are, more often 


The presentation, a very basic one, shows how competent spot cam- 
paigns solve localized selling problems. It points up big differences in 
regional tastes and buying, weather and other market-to-market dis- 
parities. It explains spot-plan buys and discounts, gives comparisons 
between spot buys and network buys by cost and audience. 

Following the classroom exposure, students were handed two of 
PGW’s print promotions, Dames in the Daytime and Spot Television 





converse, on a person-to-person basis, 
is no guarantee that you will interest 
them or command their attention. Even 
the ultimate in human communica- 
tions, the person-to-person (and in the 
flesh) conversation, is often blunted 
by the inarticulate expression of ideas, 
by unconvincing or irritating personal- 
ities and by boring talk. The local 
advertiser is often guilty of these com- 
munications faults when he employs 
television. 

When the local businessman fully 
appreciates that television literally 
transports him into the homes of his 


community, he will awaken to the 
benefits which are inherent in the 
medium. However, when he “sits” 
down with his neighbors he must be 
articulate, forceful and convincing 
when he talks about the merchandise 
or service which he is selling. It would 
help a great deal if he were able to 
interest them, and entertain them, by 
a good story (tv program) or by 
sparking their attention to the weather, 
local gossip, sports or perhaps inviting 
them out to the theatre (tv movies or 
syndicated show )—as his guest. Video 
offers businessmen these opportunities. 
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siderable margin, it has succeeded in 
a most startling reversal of the 10 
years sales trend. For the first time 
in 10 years, the key gas appliances 
are obtaining a greater share-of-mar- 
ket. 

Second, not only has the sales pic- 
ture changed drastically, but consumer 
attitudes on the basis of continuing 
studies have been arrested and made 
more favorable toward gas develop- 
ment in the future. 

The television program has given a 
tremendous lift to the entire industry 
in many other ways, ranging from a 
whole new spirit in sales and employe 
activities to a more favorable attitude 
on the part of public-utility security 
analysts—financial advisers who have 
gone on record as being much more 
favorably inclined toward gas-utility 
investments as a result of what the 
gas industry has done and is doing 
in television. 


Vehicle Important 


How was this accomplished? How 
in less than a year were the adverse 
cumulative effects of 10 years over- 
come? What were some of the prin- 
ciples employed that might be useful 
to other marketers? 

First and all important is a vehicle 
for the sales message. The gas indus- 
try has been most fortunate in its se- 
lection of Playhouse 90, on CBS-TV, 
Thursdays, 9:30-11 p.m. 

In a preliminary meeting, our tele- 
vision committee set forth program 
requirements of large audience, good 
cost-per-thousand, stature and _pres- 
tige—qualities which do not always go 
hand-in-hand in television. Playhouse 
90 has more than satisfied these re- 
quirements. coverage, 
consistently in the first 10 this year, 
a__ substantially 


Tremendous 


better-than-average 
cost-per-thousand and winner of crit- 
ical acclaim, culminating in an un- 
precedented six Emmy awards. 

In hindsight, it is obvious that Play- 
house 90 was by far the best buy of 
the season for AGA. Yet for those who 
think of associations as slow moving 
and reluctant bodies, it may be of in- 
terest to point out that this was far 
from a proven property when AGA 
contracted for a firm year. Also that 
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our television committee literaily had 
to make its decision overnight to gain 
the segment available. Some members 
of the committee flew into New York 
that night, others were polled by tele- 
phone and telegraph, and actually the 
able to 
move faster in getting the order to 
CBS than a large company which also 


association committee was 


wanted the time. 

The second fundamental is what-to- 
say—the right message. 

The content of our commercials was 
determined not only by consumer and 
trade research, but by market data 
and analysis as well. In addition, the 
television committee sent out question- 
naires to the sales managers of the 
participating utilities. They were asked 
what techniques and what arguments 
and demonstrations they had found 
most effective in their selling of ranges, 
water heaters, house heaters and dry- 
ers. They responded almost to a man. 
And don’t let anybody kid you that 
sales managers don’t know how to 
advertise, to sell on television. In fact, 
you might say that these were the 
commercials that were written by 142 
sales managers! 

The information from the field and 
from our own research consistently 
came out together on the same target. 
In ranges, for example. the sales man- 





What is termed the “largest single- 
station tv contract” ever signed by a 
Columbus advertiser has just been 
completed by Lex Mayers Chevrolet 
with WTvN-TV Columbus. Shown sign- 
ing is C. R. Dodsworth Jr., president 
of Dodsworth, Falck and Hutchison, 
advertising agency for the motor com- 
pany, with (standing l. to r.) Robert 
Hutchison, agency vice president and 
account executive; Lex Mayers, presi- 
dent of Lex Mayers Chevrolet; and 
J. W. McGough, general manager of 
WTVN-TV. 


agers and our research both said, 
“Don’t tell a woman the range cooks 
great—she assumes that. Show her 
how many more modern features it 
has, demonstrate them if possible, 
show her how it is still cleaner, cooler, 
faster and more economical.” 

We fortunately were dealing with 
a wonderful line of products with 
advantages that could be shown and 
demonstrated with great interest and 
conviction. We could show the custo- 
mer, for example, how the new gas 
“burner with a brain” adjusts itself 
automatically to the temperature of 
the pan, and why professional laun- 
derettes prefer gas 30 to one. 

The AGA tv committee very wisely 
made the decision to go first-class in 
everything—to get the best possible 
results and not to be penny-foolish in 
terms of production, sets or commer- 
cial talent. And when it came to our 
salesman, the committee had one in- 
struction—simply get the best avail- 
able for that particular job. 


Girl with Vivacity 


The result was the selection of Julia 
Meade—and I think that all who have 
seen the gas commercials will agree 
that she has given to the gas messages 
a tremendous vivacity, modernity, sin- 
cerity, interest and conviction. 

The fourth major element of a suc- 
cessful television operation is a host 
of supporting activities which we will 
lump under the title of “follow- 
through.” 

First, to carry through with the 
same sales message in other forms of 
advertising and where possible with 


And _follow- 


through applies to local as well as 


the sales personality. 
national advertising. 

It’s important to promote the pro- 
gram and personality in every way 
possible. Among material prepared by 
AGA’s promotion staff are window 
streamers, table tents, postage-meter 
slugs and envelope stuffers for 
monthly gas bills. 

It is important that the tv sales 
personality be merchandised through- 
out the whole sales and industry level. 
Julia Meade travels continually for 
the gas industry, appearing at conven- 
tions, talking to various industry 
groups and generally selling the story 
of gas at the local level. 

















There are several important ways in 
which the campaign and the person- 
ality can be brought to the actual 
sales level. The Julia Meade commer- 
cials so represent the epitome of in- 
dustry selling that they are used by 
many of the utilities in sales training 

at employe and dealer meetings. 

And finally, along these same lines, 
a take-home piece has been prepared 
which shows in _picture-and-caption 
technique how dealer and utility sales 
personnel can sell gas appliances ex- 
actly as Julia Meade does. 


Running Tie-Ins 


In addition, many of the gas com- 
panies are so enthused with the Play- 
house 90 commerciels that they are 
running unusual tie-in ads on the 
television pages in newspapers—not 
the usual ones to call attention to a 
program, but to advertise a commer- 
cial! 

A favorite observation of the presi- 
dent of Lennen & Newell, Adolph 
Toigo, is that there is nothing myste- 
rious about advertising, only some of 
the people in it. 

Nothing, I am sure, could be more 
simple than the four elements which 
have made the gas television operation 
successful and which can be applied 
to yours: the right vehicle, the mes- 
sage, the how-to-say it and the follow- 
through. The trick of course is to do 
these things exceedingly well. 
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Association and its 
agency, Lennen & Newell, are carrying 


American Gas 


newspaper advertising calling atten- 
tion to the unusual commercials being 
used by AGA, a sponsor of Playhouse 
90. Ads feature a commercial by Bing 
Crosby, who shows viewers how they 
may play Santa Claus with gas appli- 
ances. MPO produced the commercial. 
Scene on the set during its production 
is shown above. 





In conclusion, I would like to make 
two general observations on television 
as a medium, observations which | 
believe are illustrated by the gas pro- 
gram. 

First, you hear a lot about the high 
cost of television. This certainly seems 
true when you consider that to tele- 
vise our commercials on Playhouse 90 
costs slightly more than $600 a sec- 
ond. At those prices, it is essential to 
do a good job on the fundamentals 
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‘The House that WOOD-TV Built’ 


A five month home-building campaign by woop-tv Grand Rapids 
is in its final stages. The station was instrumental in the construction 
of three homes, located in Grand Rapids, Muskegon and Lansing. 
The latter one is nearing completion to round out the trio. 

Designed to familiarize the public with Flexibilt homes, the plan 
has attracted more than 20,000 visitors to the three dwellings. Con- 


as film clips were featured. 





struction progress was reported to viewers through a special pro- 
gram called The House That woop-tv Built. Remote telecasts as well 


This was WoopD-Tv’s second entry into the promotion of the home- 
construction business. Last year, Grand Rapids was selected as the 
site for one of the dwellings built by NBC’s Home show. woop-tv’s 
decision to grab hammer and saw again this year was based on the 
tremendous local interest in the Home undertaking. Contractors, 
building suppliers and home furnishers in Grand Rapids, Muskegon 
and Lansing were quick to realize the campaign’s potential. 

As a result of the enthusiasm by area viewers this year, WOOD-TV 
is planning a similar campaign next summer. 











that I mentioned earlier. Because that 
is the only way you can beat the high 
cost of television. 

By spending $600 a second, the gas 
industry is reaching customers and 
prospects at less than a cent apiece 
with moving flesh-and-blood demon- 
strations. They are going into the 
customers’ homes with the finest sales- 
man obtainable, with the most care- 
fully worked-out sales messages and 
with dramatic semi-technical demon- 
strations that ordinarily would be im- 
possible to duplicate in a living room. 

The second point I want to make 
in conclusion is in the area of client- 
agency relationships, opinions and de- 
cisions in the field of television. 


Questionnaire 


Along Madison Avenue you hear a 
lot of talk about personal opinions 
over television shows and trouble with 
the client’s wife over commercials. 

A while back we sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to all the participating gas 
utilities asking: 

1. Everything considered, have you 
been reasonably satisfied with your 
sponsorship of Playhouse 90 to date? 

2. May we have your vote to renew 
it for a second year? 

3. Are you in favor of a continu- 
ation of the present commercial policy 
and Julia Meade? 

The vote in each case was “yes” 
98.5 per cent. 

The moral is that you don’t have 
to have trouble in television. When 
you are right as the gas industry and 
AGA have been, there is very little 


room left for discord. 





Tv Guide Book 
A new technical book for tv service- 
titled Essentials 
(687 pages; price, $8.50), has been 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Inc. The tome, a collaborative effort 


men, of Television 


by Morris Slurzberg, William Oster- 
held and Elmo N. Voegtlin, contains 
essential information on the theory of 
electronic circuits and vacuum tubes 
and their applications in tv receivers. 
The book’s first two chapters pre- 
sent the basic principles of television, 
and the following eight chapters de- 
scribe in detail the operation of the 
various sections of the receiver. 
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Uhf (Continued from page 31) 


per week, rather than cost-per-thou- 
sand. So lowering rates will not help 
in these cases where numbers of people 
reached by a pre-determined number of 
spots are the sole basis of the buy. 

“Currently we operate 17 hours a 
day Monday through Friday and 15 
hours a day on the week-end. Should 
we lose the FCC deintermixture for 
all-v or all-u, we will cut back the op- 
eration radically or go off the air en- 
tirely.” 

e wuiz-Tv Zanesville, Ohio. Allan 
Land, general manager, declares, “We 
have felt all along the problem is not 
necessarily one of uhf. We do have a 
conversion rate of well over 90 per 
cent. We have more audience than all 
other stations combined. Yet we can’t 
crack many substantial national sched- 
ules. Locally, it’s another story. Here’s 
a success example. At time change, we 
began originating a local audience 
show with live entertainment, inter- 
views, etc. It’s aired 1-2 p.m., giving 
us an earlier sign-on than we've ever 
had before. There are 20 quarter-hour 
periods for sale. I should say there 








WHAT'S THE 
BEST SOURCE 


... for information concerning 
group ownership? An alpha- 
betical listing of all commer- 
cial and non-commercial tv 
stations? A handy geograph- 
ical listing of stations, with 
complete information about 
them? It’s all in the new 


Television Age 


1958 YEARBOOK 


+ + « now in production 
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AMST Study 


The Association of Maximum 
Service Telecasters has com- 
pleted the first in a series of field 
propagation studies. This one, on 
the Wilkes-Barre-Scranton area, 
was turned over to the Television 
Allocations Study Organization. 
The mobile unit that worked on 
the Wilkes-Barre study is now 
operating in the Madison, Wis., 
area. And another unit that is 
completing its project in Baton 
Rouge environs will next conduct 
studies on the West Coast. 











were 20 quarter-hours for sale. The 
show, after one week, is sold out for 
13 weeks. This confirms our theory of 
playing local television for local people 
—because penetration aside, no other 
television station v or u can appeal to 
the local interests of the 80,000 souls in 
our county. They buy merchandise ad- 
vertised, they like our station and we 
love them. National advertisers with 
goods to sell can take advantage of the 
same sales effect. We hope they will, 
and soon.” 

e wvec-tv Norfolk-Hampton, Va. 
Thomas P. Chisman, president and 
general manager, says, “The competi- 
tive future of tv can be served through 
uhf if it is allowed equal footing.” Mr. 
Chisman has been fighting the vhf 
battle for some time. And last Septem- 
ber a second v went on the air in the 
market. He has in turn applied for 
channel 13, which just recently was 
made available in that area. 





Orkin 


tised “unmarked trucks” in their 
telephone-book listings, and their men 
entered homes and public places 
through back doors and side alleys. 

Otto Orkin had always taken the 
view that there was nothing particu- 
larly disgraceful about the business 
he was in, and today his company 
insists in all cases in placing its major 
emphasis on prevention of insect in- 
festation before a cure is needed. On 
Orkin’s books are countless accounts 
where the housewife hasn’t seen a bug 
or a rodent in years; she doesn’t 
cancel her contract because she’s con- 


(Continued from page 37) 


vinced Orkin’s preventive measures 


_ will keep her home pest-free. 


There is still, however, some mis- 
conception in the mind of the public 
regarding pest control. The idea per- 
sists that Orkin—or any other com- 
pany’s—servicemen can come and 
treat the premises once and render 
the place pest-less forever. Orkin ad- 
vertising does its best to disabuse the 
misinformed of their belief that there 
is such a thing as a “one-shot treat- 
ment”; as long as groceries are de- 
livered to the kitchen, says Orkin ad 
copy, as long as there are water pipes, 
as long as food is kept in the house, 
as long as there are careless neigh- 
bors, there will be insects and rodents. 

“And we feel,” states ad manager 
Robbins, “that our advertising must 
carry through on this approach all 
the way. In our television commer- 
cials we never portray rodents and 
except in. .animated-cartoon 
style, which helps remove the stigma 
previously associated with our indus- 
try. 


insects 


“Occasionally we will show ter- 
mites as they actually exist, princi- 
pally because they are not offensive 
and are not linked in the public mind 
with filth and contamination. But we 
never use scare tactics.” 


Subtle Approach 

*Twas not al»sys thus with Orkin’s 
tv pitches. ‘the drm’s initial wsB-Tv 
spot in March of 1950 was a filmed 
live-action ‘“‘~ciodrama,” which con- 
sisted mainly of a woman standing on 
a sofa and screaming her head off 
at the unscheduled appearance of a 
mouse. This subtle approach was, 
however, quickly shelved, along with 
live action and live animals, in favor 
of animated cartoons with imagina- 
tion, humor—and solid selling im- 
pact. 

Orkin’s first cartoon commercials 
were produced by Motion Picture Ad- 
vertising Service Co. of New Orleans, 
and it was during this period that 
“Otto the Orkin Man” was born. Otto, 
taking his name from the founder of 
the company, is an animated spray 
gun and the personification of his 
namesake’s never-ending crusade 
against insect and rodent pests. Otto 
the Orkin Man was an instantaneous 
hit from his first electronic appear- 
ance, and he has been the star of 























Orkin’s advertising in all media ever 
since. 

In 60-, 20- and 10-second spots, 
placed for the most part in Class A 
time, Orkin tells of the exploits of 
Otto the Orkin Man in routing his 
two “co-stars,” “Rags and Ruinous 
Rat” and “Legs the Repulsive Roach,” 
who, along with Otto, were instant 
successes in their tv debut. 

Saye Leon Robbins: “Rags and 
Legs, though villainous and depraved, 
are nonetheless very lovable—accord- 
ing to theit fans. While Otto always 
gets the best of the two of them, and 
they are done in by his spray at the 
end of each spot, they always bounce 
back with new rascality in the next 
commercial. Our viewers like it that 
way. 


Fan Letters 

“During the past few years Rags, 
Legs’ and Otto have become so popu- 
lar that we receive hundreds of letters 
annually from children who draw 
them, write them fan letters or other- 
wise send some testimonial of their 
allegiance. Further, at the end of each 
spot Otto always sings a jingle, which, 
due to its similarity to the old Popeye 
the Sailor Man tune, is vocaled lustily 
by every moppet who hears it.” 

One way in which Orkin can tell 
how effective a particular adjacency 
is, continues Mr. Robbins, “is to keep 
tabs on the number of calls we re- 
ceive from small fry after a spot has 
run. For some inexplicable reason, 
hoards of them are moved to rush to 
the phone, look up Otto’s number— 
the firm carries the trade-name listing, 
‘Otto the Orkin Man,’ in most tele- 
vision markets because so many 
people thimk that is the corporate 
name—and call him. 

“Our telephone operators are in- 
structed to handle all these calls as 
patiently as possible and to do noth- 
ing to offend our loyal following— 
a following that has practically 
reached Santa Claus proportions in 
some areas. Example: Otto is so much 
a ‘person’ that a prominent physician 
in North Carolina was forced to call 
Orkin when his young son realized 
that the exterminator who was servic- 
ing his home was not Otto the Orkin 
Man.” 

Last year Orkin began to use more 
and more 10-second spots, feeling that 





for more than a year. 





Smaller Color Camera 


General Electric has unveiled a new live color television camera 
which is smaller in size and which the company expects will result 
in better home reception of color tv programs. GE claims this is the 
first such device to incorporate printed circuits and transistors. 

A pre-production model of the three-tube color camera was demon- 
strated at the opening of GE’s new wcey-wrcB Schenectady radio-tv 
center. J. Milton Lang, general manager of the company’s broadcast- 
ing stations operations, said the camera has been under development 





The new color camera weighs 215 pounds, about 75 pounds less 
than current models, according to GE. Mr. Lang further said that the 
camera’s dimensions of 34x18x22 inches are 10 inches shorter, three 
inches narrower and about an inch lower than current models. 





saturation schedules of 10’s would 
afford the firm an opportunity to hit 
harder during the termite swarming 
season, which begins in February and 
during which most homeowners be- 
come aware of the termite problem. 

To combat termites, Orkin has de- 
veloped a pre-treating system of ter- 
mite control, called Orkin-Tox. It’s a 
system of built-in control, by which 
the land is sprayed before a house is 
built, all of the wooden joints and 
sections within a certain radius of the 
ground are sprayed before they’re 
assembled, and a series of pipelines is 
installed for post-construction spray- 
ing should the necessity arise. 


Minute Spots 


To sell this new concept which it 
has pioneered, Orkin has been using 
minute spots in a number of markets, 
and the company is finding that the 
announcements are quickly building 
consumer understanding and accept- 
ance of the idea, plus a growing 
demand for it. Employing a tag and 
a slide to feature builders installing 
Orkin-Tox, Orkin is also solidifying 
its position with building contractors 
and realtors, many of whom are not 
easily able to afford television adver- 
tising themselves. 

Orkin is currently employing a 
wider use of 60-second spots not only 
to explain Orkin-Tox and other new 
developments in the industry, but also 
because of the better opportunity 
minutes provide to delineate the ne- 
cessity for regular pest-control serv- 
ice. “Our main target,” says Leon 


Robbins, “is naturally the housewife.” 
The history of Orkin’s advertising 
prior to 1950 is rather vague. Until 
then, the company advertised its 
services mainly in telephone direc- 
tories and, during the termite swarm- 
ing season, in certain key newspapers. 
Radio was used to some extent in 
major markets during the late Forties, 
but there are no figures available, 
since there was no formal advertising 
department at Orkin at the time. 


Growth Since Tv 


There seems to be nothing vague, 
however, about the fact that, coinci- 
dentally or not, the Orkin company’s 
greatest period of growth and devel- 
opment has covered the seven years 
since the televised introduction of 
Otto the Orkin Man and his play- 
mates. 

A question that Otto Orkin often 
encountered in his early days as a 
rat-poison salesman—“What’s an ex- 
terminator?”—is rarely raised now. 
Today the query put to him is: “Will 
scientific control of pests ever match 
the Pied Piper's mythical drive 
against the rats of Hamelin and elim- 
inate them entirely?” 

Mr. Orkin thinks not. 

" With three-and-a-half million rats 
being born in the United States each 
day, and with termites and roaches 
multiplying at an incalculable rate, 
the pest-control organization that 
grew out of Otto Orkin’s little black 
satchel expects to have its hands full 
for a long time to come. 
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News (Continued from page 23) 


newspapers has remained about the 
same. varying little over the Video- 
town years. 

Radio was the first and most se- 
verely hit medium in Videotown. Says 
the report: “The initial impact of tv 
on radio during the evening hours, 
where they competed directly, had to 
be severe. The percentage of people 
in tv homes listening to radio at some 
time during the weekday evenings 
dropped to 5 per cent in 1951. It had 
been 60 per cent before those same 
homes had installed tv sets. 

“Since that first year, however, the 
percentage listening to radio in the 
evening has increased each year—to 
8 per cent in 1952, to 9 per cent in 
1953, to 10 per cent in 1954, to 12 
per cent in 1956 and to 16 per cent 
in 1957.” 

Much of the nighttime radio listen- 
ing is concentrated in the early hours. 

During the afternoon, says the re- 
port, 6 per cent of all members of the 
family listened to their radios in 1951. 
This increased to 9 per cent in 1952, 
remained at 8 per cent for three years, 
was 9 per cent in 1956 and again this 
year. 

Through 1956, the percentage of 


housewives listening in the afternoon 





Magazine reading in Videotown drop- 
ped to the level of the early 1950's this 
year, the annual Cunningham & Walsh 
survey shows. 


has fluctuated between 13 and 19 per 
cent. In 1957, the average person 
watched tv in the afternoon for ene 
hour and 15 minutes a week, listened 
to radio 34 minutes a week. 

The size of the morning radio au- 
dience, says the report, has not been 
drastically affected by tv. In fact, there 
was a steady increase through 1955. 
The last two years have shown slight 
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decreases. The average for all people 
was 10 per cent in 1951, about the 
same for homes without tv. In 1956, 
23 per cent listened to the radio, the 
same as in "54. In 1957, the percent- 
age listening to radio dropped to 19 
per cent. 

Among housewives, the percentage 
listening to radio in the morning was 
25 per cent in 1951, 33 per cent in 
1952, 42 per cent in 1953 and 45 per 
cent in 1954. There was a slight de- 
crease to 43 per cent in 1955 and a 
further decrease to 39 per cent in °56. 
It dropped to 30 per cent in 1957. 

The report says that radio is still 
more popular in the morning than tv, 
both in number of people and hours 
devoted to it. This is especially true 
with the housewives. In °57 the average 
housewife spent not quite one hour a 
week watching tv in the morning. She 
listened to radio for 234 hours. 

While there is slight change in the 
number of people listening to radio 
in the home at some time during the 
day, the total amount of time spent 
listening on weekdays (when people do 
listen) has shown a downward trend. 

None of these figures includes car- 
radio listening. 

The report has included a census 
of radio ownership for several years. 
It shows that 94 per cent of all fam- 
ilies have one or more radios, very 
near the national average. And the 
figure is the same as last year. 

There has been a slight drop in 
multiple-radio ownership since 1954. 
Tv homes average two radios a home, 
non-tv homes 1.8 radio sets. 

The higher incidence of multiple 
ownership of radios in tv homes, with 
a high proportion placed in bedrooms 
and kitchens, has helped radio main- 
tain its level of listening. 

The report says that motion picture 
attendance suffered materially with the 
advent of tv. It fell 77 per cent when 
a tv set was purchased. 

The downward trend was reversed 
in °53, a year of partial recovery for 
most activities other than tv. Movie- 
going in °53, however, was still less 
than two-thirds of the pre-tv peak. 

In °56, movies suffered another set- 
back in Videotown, dropping to the 
level of the early tv years. The slight 
gain this year has not approached the 
*55 level. 


In the first year of tv, the number 


of adults reading a magazine on a 
weekday night dropped 53 per cent. 
In 1953, the downward trend was 
stopped. Increases were reported for 
the two succeeding years. In 1955 
about 50 per cent more adults than 
in 1954 reported reading a magazine 
on the average weekday night. 

But in °56, the reading dropped be- 
low the °55 level. This year’s drop is 





People are more matter of fact about 


television, but they continue to spend 
the major portion of their leisure time 
watching it, the report concludes. 


back to about the level of the early 
°50’s. The loss in magazine readers 
was among both men and women. 

Newspaper reading, in 1951, among 
adults in the panel of identical fam- 
ilies, was up 9 per cent during the 
first year of tv in the home. This same 
group showed an increase to 20 per 
cent in 1952 and an added 12 per 
cent in °53. This would indicate that 
tv stimulates newspaper reading. 

The number of adults reading a 
newspaper has shown slight fluctua- 
tions from 1952 to 1957, but a high 
level has always been maintained. 

About tv, Gerald W. Tasker, vice 
president and director of research at 
Cunningham & Walsh, says: “People 
are becoming matter-of-fact about tele- 
vision and somewhat more critical, 
but they continue to spend the major 
portion of their leisure time watching 
it. During 1957 the average person 
spent 1114 hours watching tv during 
weekday evenings; his programs were 
carefully selected.” 


British Tv 


British commercial tv has doubled 
its audience in the last year. Adver- 
tisers are spending three times as much 
in the medium as they did in the first 
year. 

The swift growth of independent 
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television is outlined in a study by 
Television Audience Measurement 
Ltd., a British rating service. 

The report covers the first two years 
of commercial tv. Commercials were 
first aired in September 1955. ITV 
transmitters now cover London, the 
Midlands, the North of England and 
Scotland—77 per cent of the homes in 
the country. Two more stations will air 
in the first half of 58. Coverage will 
thus be increased to 88 per cent— 
about 13,500,000 homes. 

After the first year of commercial 
tv, 1,889,000 were able to receive ITV 
programs. By the end of the second 
year, ITV was reaching 4,185,000 
homes. 

TAM, the rating service, estimates 
that by September of 1958 ITV will 
be reaching 2 million more homes. 
This will mean that more than 6 mil- 
lion homes will have ITV sets. 

ITV, competing with the British 
Broadcasting Co., the non-commercial 
government system, has adequately 
held its own. Says TAM, “The ability 
of ITV to hold its audiences has been 


amply confirmed in the last year. . . . 
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Adult women spend the most time 
watching television in British homes, 
the TAM rating service reports. 


The level of ITV viewing has in fact 
risen from an average of 214 hours per 
day per home in September 1956 to an 
average of three hours per day per 
home in September 1957. 

“The success of the television me- 
dium is shown by the very large num- 
ber of commercials being screened— 
an average of 1,900 per week during 
ITV’s second year (with three stations 
operating) .” 

TAM presents a breakdown of ITV 
homes by social class. The higher A, 
B and C class homes make up only 36 


per cent of the average audience. The 
remaining 64 per cent are the lower D 
class homes, “which watch tv rather 
more than other homes.” 

A TAM consumer panel has been 
used to measure purchases by ITV 
homes compared with BBC-only homes 
and non-ITV homes. Of 30 brands 
which started tv advertising during the 
period under study, 28 showed in- 
creased consumer purchases by ITV 
homes compared with other homes. 

Of 12 brands which ceased, or re- 
duced tv advertising, 10 showed re- 
duced consumer purchases by ITV 
homes compared with other homes. 

But, TAM concludes, good sales in- 
creases are not automatic. “Little 
correlation exists between the amount 
of increase in tv consumer purchases 
and the weight of tv expenditure. This 
suggests that the selling qualities of 
commercials vary enormously.” 


Farm Statistics 

Some of ihe best brvadcast statistics 
on the U. S. farm market are coming 
from the competition—farm maga- 
zines. 

This is the word from Frank E. 
Heaston, media director of Gardner 
Advertising, St. Louis. 

“Believe it or not,” says Mr. Heaston, 
“with the exception of a few radio 
and television station studies, some of 
our best broadcast statistics come from 
the farm magazines which serve the 
same area.” 

He was talking to a meeting of 
associate members, National Assn. of 
Television & Radio Farm Directors in 
Chicago this month. 

“If we are not to buy your market 
blind,” he told the directors, “we 
must have substantial and complete 
information on the farmers’ viewing 
and listening habits in each station's 
individual area.” 

Gardner Advertising has been 
forced to do its own research in var- 
ious farm areas, says Mr. Heaston. 
And. his agency handles such major 
farm accounts as Ralston Purina; 
Agricultural Products Division, Eli 
Lilly Co.; Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Granite City Steel Co., and Doane 
Agricultural Service. 

“To me,” he says, “this type of in- 
formation seems to be a must before 
any intelligent recommendation can 
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be made to spend the millions of dol- 
lars in advertising that are thrown 
against the farmer annually.” 

He suggests that the association set 
up industry standards for all kinds 
of research. This, he feels, would 
bring uniformity to studies from all 
farm areas. 

“I cannot help but feel,” he says, 
“that the facts on your individual 
markets are going to be even more 
important in the future than they are 
today because of the reduction in the 
number of farms and farmers and be- 
cause of the activity of your competi- 
tion.” 

He showed the decline in farm 
population: from about 33 million in 
1940 to 20 million currently. 

“Advertisers interested in the agri- 
cultural field today have trouble 
justifying advertising to a mass audi- 
ence,” he warns. “Agricultural adver- 
tisers must sell specific people. not 


listeners.” 


Tv Secrets 

“The Slang, Sweat and Secrets of 
Tv at Work,” says Harry Wayne 
McMahan, was one of the working 
titles of his new book Television Pro- 
duction just published by Hastings 
House, N. Y. ($7.50). This title, the 
author believes, fairly well describes 
the intentions in analyzing the words 
and working procedures of a lusty 
young industry. 

The book is a handbook of funda- 
mentals with interpretations, not only 
of the working procedures, but of the 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Memo (Continued from page 50) 


service which is provided by existing 
channels as shown by the tremendous 
investment in receiving equipment and 
by the extent to which this equipment 


is used. Moreover, television broad- 
casting is a dynamic and still expand- 


ing industry and requires room for 
further growth.” 

Documenting television’s growth, 
AMST cites FCC figures showing that 
the industry’s total investment in tan- 
gible broadcast property, in terms of 
original cost, was $364,748,000 in 
1955. In one year, from 1954 to 1955, 
it points out, the increase was nearly 
$50,000,000. It therefore “conserva- 
tively” estimates that the original cost 
of tangible broadcast property now 
in use exceeds $400 million. 

Extensive as is the industry’s invest- 
ment in television, it is but a small 
part of the public’s. AMST points to 
NBC estimates showing that there 
were approximately 44,500,000 tv re- 
ceivers in use in the United States as 
of last July 1. It points to receiver 
production data indicating that the 
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Over 3,500 names with titles, 
addresses, phone numbers— 
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Katz Expansion 


The Katz Agency, national broadcast representatives, has launched 
a vast expansion program. 

Scheduled to wind up by March 15, 1958, the expansion includes 
creation of three new vice presidencies, a 50-per-cent enlargement in 
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office space and the addition of 20 people to the sales staff. 

Daniel Denenholz, who built the research and promotion activities 
of the Katz Agency, has been elected vice president in charge of re- 
search-promotion. Morris S. Kellner, radio sales manager since 1952, 
is now vice president in charge of radio sales. Scott Donahue, Jr., 
tv sales manager since °52, has been named vice president in charge 
of tv sales. 

The company will move to larger quarters on March 1, 1958. The 
new offices will be on the 29th and 30th floors in the new building at 
666 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Planning moves to the same building are Revlon, Ted Bates Co. 








and Benton & Bowles. 














public has spent more than $19 billion 
for receivers, antennas, installation 
and repairs, and replacement parts. 

Thus, it declares, the aggregate cost 
to the public and the industry for 
television equipment and _ broadcast 
property so far exceeds $20 billion. 


POINT TO USE. Should there be any 
doubt as to the public’s use of its sets, 
AMST finds that during a recent week 
surveyed “more people watched tele- 
vision than listened to radio, or read 
magazines or attended movies” and 
that “more time was spent by persons 
over 12 years of age watching televi- 








ington, D.C.; District 7-1957. 





OPERATING EFFICIENCY: Dick Doherty's basic 12 point cost control program; 
manpower efficiency; film cost savings; analysis of station operating expenses in 
relation to comparable station standards; work flow procedures; records and ac- 
counts; budgetary controls. Write or phone: Richard P. Doherty, TELEVISION- 
RADIO MANAGEMENT CORPORATION, 1816 Jefferson Place, N.W., Wash- 
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sion than was spent listening to radio, 
reading newspapers, reading maga- 
zines and attending movies, com- 
bined.” During the week studied, it 
adds, viewers over 12 years of age 
devoted an average of 22 hours to 
television while the average radio 
listener spent only 14.4 hours listen- 
ing, the average newspaper reader 
only 3.9 hours reading, the average 
magazine reader 4.3 hours and the 
average moviegoer 4.2 hours. 

How important is television in ad- 
vertising? AMST offers data showing 
that “the volume of television adver- 
tising is increasing at a much greater 
rate than the total volume of adver- 
tising.” In 1956, it observes, television 
advertising, including all charges for 
time, talent, production, etc., ac- 
counted for 18% of the nearly $10,- 
000,000,000 total volume of advertis- 
ing by all media. 
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distributor, Associated Rediffusion and 
TPA. And with the production of 
Hawkeye in Canada Gordon earned 
some additional trading advantages 
for TPA within the British common- 
wealth. 

TPA now has some 14 half-hour 
shows on the air in the U. S. including 
Private Secretary, Count of Monte 
Cristo, and Ellery Queen. Most of 
these shows are also being telecast 
abroad in England, Japan, Thailand, 
Sweden and ihe Philippines. In addi- 
tion it has six new shows in production 
including the New Adventures of 
Charlie Chan with J. Carrol Naish and 
Thunder Ridge with Charlotte Green- 


wood. 


WESTINGHOUSE EARNINGS UP. 
On the theory that there’s nothing that 
has more appeal to the American mind 
than a “comeback” it’s interesting to 
note that Westinghouse Electric is 
staging a comeback of its own in the 
financial field. In 1956 the effects of a 
leng, bitter strike and some manage- 
ment problems resulted in the goliath 
of the tv-electrical industry showing a 
net income pittance of $3,492,061 
equal to ten cents per share. 

Now, Mark W. Cresap, the executive 
vice-president who was given added 
authority when Westinghouse was los- 
ing ground in its competition with 
General Electric reports that for 1957 
the company will earn in the neigh- 
borhood of $4 per share on sales of 
approximately $2 billion. The com- 
pany’s previous sales high was in 1954 
when volume hit $1,636,184,523. In 
that same year its earnings hit $4.78 
per share. So, in one year Westing- 
house has managed a strong comeback 
and, while it still has lost some ground 
to General Electric, its position today 
is far stronger than most stockholders 
had a right to anticipate a year ago. 

Some of the credit for this remark- 
able gain must go to Chris Witting, 
general manager of consumer’s prod- 
ucts and formerly head of the West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co. 

As a result the stock, even in the 
erratic markets of the past few months, 
has proved rather stable, moving in 
the range of $62 to $68 per share. 
The market behaviour indicates there’s 
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Gary PP gag ey Mon.—sust. 
Gen. Foods; 


Tues.—Gerber ali 3; Wed. 
_ oe. ‘rues, Libby alt, wks. 
Nestle; Fri.—Sunshine Biscuit alt, wks. 
sust 10:15-30; —o i; Tun 
ida Citrus, alt, wks. ick Chem.; 
— er; Thu.—Gen, Foods, alt. 

= wks. 


wks., Nestle; Fri.—Ge ae 
Sunshine Biscuit - Bu-45; 

& Johnson, alt. Gen. faite” 10:45-1k 
Fri.—Lever, 11- Ii: 15; Yardley, alt. wks. 
Florida Citrus. 11:15-30: Gen." Milis, alt. 
wks. Vick Chem. 

Beat The Clock. 2-2:15 p.m.: Mon.— 
sust.; Tue.—Nestle alt. gy Sust. Wed. 
= tis Sales, alt. wks. ‘Thu — 
ge alt. wks. Nestle; Fri. pw 28 Mills, 

wks. Gerber. 2:15- : Mon.—sust. ; 
t. Wed.—Kodak, alt. 


wks. M. Davis; Tho. —Sunshine Biscuit. 
alt. wks. Purex; Fri.—Johnson & Johnson, 
alt. wks. Vick Chem. 

Hotel Cosmopolitan. 12-12:15 p.m. ; i. 
—sust.; Tue. sust.; Wed—Atlantis 
alt; wks, sust.; Thurs.—sust.; Fri.—Sw Seitt 
alt, wks. aust. a es Life—12-15- 


er. Prod, M. 
ed «& Fi P&G Thurs, « 


Swift, wks, A. E. Staley. 

Wee —Tne Price Is Right 1 11-11:15 Mon. 
—Sus Lever Bros.; Tues.—Lever 
Bros. ow Sterling Drug; Wed.—Gen. 
Foods alt, peering 1 Drug; Thu. —aiperte 
Culver alt. Lever ; Fri.—Lever 
alt, Sust. 11:15- te 30 Mon—Lanolin Plus 
alt. Mentholatum; —C 
Ponds; Wed.—SOS alt. Lanolin Plus: 
Thurs.—Minn, Mining, alt, Miles; Fri. 
Mentholatum, alt. Drackett. 

Truth or Consequences 11:30-11:45 Mon. 

-— Bust. 


ved.—Sust. alt, 
ur—Alberte Cuiver alt, Miles; Fri.— 
Lovet alt sust, 
Tic Tac Dough. 12:00-15 p.m.: _ Mon.— 


P&G. Thu.—P&G, alt. wks, Minn, Min- 
ing; ¥Fri.—P&G, 
t 


Could Be You. 12:30-45 p.m.: Mon. 

— Pharmaca Ine. alt., sust.; Tue.—Ponds, 
Wed. Armour ; 
Thur.—Miles, alt.’ wks. Alberto Culver; 
Fri.—Amer. Home, alt. wks. Drackett Co. 
12:45-1: Mon.—P&G, alt. wks. sust.; 
Tue.—P&G, alt. wks. Brillo; Wed.— 
Corn Prod. alt. wks. Brown & William- 
son; Thur.—sust. alt. wks. P&G; Fri.— 
P&G, alt. wks. Corn 

Bride and Groom 2:30-2:45 Mon.— 
sust, Tues.—Brillo alt. sust. Wed.— 
sust. Thur.—Minn, Mining & Mfg. alt. 
Lehn & Fink, Fri.—Mentholatum alt. sust. 
2:45-3:00 Mon.—sust. Tues.—sust. 
Drackett alt. Lanolin Plus. Thurs. —sust. 


Prod, 4:30-4:45: 


Mon.-Fri.—P&G. 

Modern Romances 4:45-5:00 Mon.— 
Sterling Drug alt. sust. Tues.—Sterling 
Drug alt. Brillo Wed.—Corn Prods. alt. 
Sterling Drug Thur.—Kraft, Fri.— 
Sterling Drug alt. Corn Prod. 


SPECIALS 


Wed. Jan. 1—11:45-1:45 p.m. Tourna- 
ment of Roses Parade from Pasadena, Calif. 
w Jan. 1—1:45—conclusion—Sugar 


Jan. 1—4:45 to conclusion—Rose 
Bost , Suqebalt Game. 
Jan. 12—4-7:00 p.m.—Pro Bowl 
Football Game. 
Jan 12—8-9 :00—Shirley Temple’ 8 
“Beauty and the Beast. 
Tues, Jan 14—8-9:00 p.m.— ‘Omn ibus.” 
sete Jan 21—9-10:00 p.m. Jerry am 


7 ora urs. Jan, 23—10-11:00 p.m.—March 
of Medicine. 











increased confidence in the company’s 
future, born out in part by Cresap’s 
observations. In summary he points 
out that: 

In the next two years Westinghouse 
will spend over $150 million on capi- 
tal plant expansion with most of the 
expenditure being centered on electri- 


cal apparatus departments to keep 
pace with the expansion in the elec- 
trical utility industry. 

The company has not been hurt by 
any cutback in defense orders (which, 
in view of the turnabout in the defense 
procurement situation, means Westing- 
house’s position in this field will be 
strengthened, even if only slightly). 

The consumer lines division is run- 
ning ahead of 1956 and while there’s 
a possibility the appliance division will 
not show a profit the company has 
managed to keep its share of a weak 
market during the year. 

Finally, it’s expected that there will 
be a price increase on some key por- 
tions of Westinghouse products to en- 
able the company to recapture some of 
its increased costs, thus protecting its 
profit picture. 


Stock High-Low Last 

1957 Quote* 
New York Stock Exchange 

ABC 24%- 12% 12% 
ADMIRAL 14%- 6% 8% 

A. T. & T. 179%-160 167 
AVCO 7%- 4% 6 
cps (a) 36%- 23% 25% 
EMERSON 6%- 3% 4% 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 72%- 52% 64% 
HOFFMAN 25%- 17% 21% 
MAGNAVOX 44 - 28% 31% 
MOTOROLA 51%- 35% 43% 
PHILCO 18%6- 11 14% 
RCA 40 - 27 31% 
RAYTHEON 23%- 16% 22% 
STEWART-WARNER 415g- 29 30% 
STORER 29%4- 20 20 
SYLVANIA 46%4- 30% 33% 
WESTINGHOUSE 6856- 52% 63% 
ZENITH 138%- 91% 136% 


American Stock Exchange 


A.A.P. 11%- 6% 8 
DUMONT LABS 6%- 3 3% 
GUILD FILMS 4%- 2% 25% 
HAZELTINE 4414- 29% 32% 
NATIONAL TELEFILM 9%- 55% 6% 
SKIATRON 9 - 3% 5 


Over-the-counter Stocks 


Bid-Asked} 
AMPEX 44 45 
CONSOLIDATED TV 19%-19% 
GROSS TELECASTING 2014-20 
OFFICIAL FILMS 1%- 1% 


“As of of the close, Dec. 5, 1957 
+As of Dec. 5, "1957. 
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SUCCESS 


in selling—through television 


If you are interested in how different types of advertisers have used 


television successfully you are interested in the TELEVISION AGE series 


of Product Group Success Stories. 


Each article takes up a different kind of advertiser, goes into his 


advertising problems, then tells how these problems have been 


answered through television. Each case history is factual and com- 


plete. Each article includes dozens of actual television success stories. 


Reprints are available at 25c each, 20c in lots of 10 or more. Just 


fill out the coupon below. 


Reader’s Service 


Television Age 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me reprints of the Product Group Success Stories: 


Number of copies 
Bakeries & Bakery Products 
Dairies & Dairy Products 





Electric Power Companies 


| 


Gas Companies 
Banks & Savings Institutions 
Dry Cleaners & Laundries 


Telephone Companies 
Insurance Companies 
Coffee Distributors 
Men’s Clothing Stores 
Cough & Cold Remedies 
Electrical Appliances 
Beer & Ale 

Department Stores 
Restaurants & Cafeterias 
Moving & Storage 
Television & Radio Receivers 


Groceries & Supermarkets 
Furniture & Home Furnishings 
Home Building & Real Estate 
Jewerly Stores & Manufacturers 
Nurseries, Seed & Feed 


Soft Drink Distributors 
Travel, Hotels & Resorts 
Sporting Goods & Toys 
Drugs & Remedies 

Gasoline & Oil — 
Shoe Stores & Manufacturers 


Farm Implements & Machinery ——— 
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Weight Control 
Auto Dealers 
Women’s Specialty Shops 


| 





Cosmetics & Beauty Preparations 


Number of copies 





PITRE TTT PTY 











Name Position 
Company 

Address 

City Zone State 

(0 I enclose payment 0 Bill me 


C Please enter my subscription for TELEVISION AGE for one year at $7. As a 
premium I will receive a copy of the Source Book of Success Stories 


which includes the first 15 of the above Product Groups. 
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Bolling Office 


The Bolling Co., station repre- 
sentatives, New York, has added 
a regional office in Dallas. 

With the addition, Bolling now 
has six sales offices: Dallas, New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Boston. 

Tom Murphy, a native of Dal- 
las, is sales manager of the new 
branch. He was previously with 





Grant Advertising and station 
KRLD, both in Dallas. 

The new office is in the Gulf 
States Building. 
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News (Continued from page 69) 


words as well of some sixteen basic: 


operations in television. 

Perhaps one way to describe its 
content is to repeat some sentences 
from its foreword, which was written, 
incidentally, by Mr. McMahan’s one- 
time boss, Marion Harper Jr., presi- 
dent of McCann-Erickson. Says Mr. 
Harper: “The best way to be an ex- 
pert in television is always to be a 
student. This is the function and the 
need for this comprehensive handbook 

Harry McMahan’s career has 
paralleled the whole development of 
television. He has concentrated in 
these pages experience gained as cre- 
ator of commercials and as a consult- 
ant in the television field—along with 
the exposition skill of a good teacher. 
The book’s clarity will make it valu- 
able for a beginner—just as its thor- 
oughness will make it a basic refer- 
ence tool for the experienced profes- 
sional.” 

Mr. McMahan is currently a vice 
president of Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, 
a member of the Burnett plans board 
and supervisor of tv commercial cre- 
ative operations, both writing and 
production. 
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In the picture 


The new chairman of the board, Television Bureau of Advertising, is Lawrence H. 
Rogers II, wsaz-Tv Huntington, W. Va. He was elected at the bureau’s third annual 
meeting in Chicago. He has been in charge of tv at wSsAz-Tv since the station received its 
construction permit in 1948. He has been station manager, general manager, vice president 
and is now president. In 1952 he was elected to the station’s board of directors. Mr. Rogers 
was one of the Bureau’s founders and has always been a member of the board of directors. 
Up to the time of his current appointment, he has been the Bureau’s treasurer. Following 
World War II service, he joined wsaz Radio in promotion and sales. He has been active 
in tv, serving as vice chairman of the NBC-TV affiliates and president of the West Virginia 
Broadcasters. Mr. Rogers is active in Huntington civic affairs. 





Joseph F. Cullman 3rd has been elected president and chief executive officer of Philip 
Morris, Inc. He succeeds the late O. Parker McComas, who died late last month. The new 
president, who is 45 years old, has been executive vice president of the cigarette company 
since February 1955. He joined Philip Morris as a vice president early in 1954 when Benson 
& Hedges was acquired by PM. He had been executive vice president of Benson & Hedges. 
After graduating from Yale in 1935, he became a retail salesman with the Schulte Cigar 
Stores. Later Mr. Cullman learned all phases of fine cigar manufacturing in Cuba while work- 
ing for Uppmann Cigar. He returned to the States and joined Webster Cigar. After four years’ 
Navy service during World War II, he joined Benson & Hedges. Wirt Hatcher, vice presi- 
dent in charge of leaf, has been made senior vice president of PM. 





The new director of United States advertising at Max Factor & Co. is Nelson Gross. He 
succeeds Kenneth D. Caldwell, a company vice president who has been forced to relinquish 
full-time duties because of illness. Mr. Caldwell will serve as a consultant on advertising as 
soon as his health permits, according to the company. Widely experienced in cosmetics, Mr. 
Gross has been a vice president and account supervisor with McCann-Erickson in Chicago, 
and before that was with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York, as an account super- 
visor. He has also been a vice president, account supervisor and director of radio-tv for 
Humphrey, Alley & Richards in New York. He was for many years a director with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. A native of California, Mr. Gross is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. He’s a member of the National Sales Executives Club. 





Robert L. Foreman has been elected a member of the executive committee of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York. Announcement of the appointment came from Charles 
H. Brower, executive vice president and general manager of the agency. The executive com- 
mittee is BBDO’s top policy-making group. Mr. Foreman is in charge of the agency’s entire 
radio and television operation. He is an executive vice president and director of the agency, 
as well as chairman of the plans board. He was elected an executive vice president earlier this 
year and was made a director in 1955. With the agency since 1939, Mr. Foreman started in 
the trade copy department. He was made a vice president in 1948 when he was heading the 
radio copy department. He is married to the former Betty Nevins of New York City. The 
Foremans and their three children live in Weston, Conn. 
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Warner Bros. has elected William T. Orr a vice president. He is the film company’s 
executive tv producer, is currently in charge of production on Cheyenne, Maverick, Sugarfoot 
and Colt .45, ABC-TV westerns. Since 1955 he’s been producing tv films for Warners. A 
former actor who appeared in a dozen Warner films from 1940 to 1942, Mr. Orr became a 
talent executive after World War II service in the U. S. Air Force. A native of New York 
City, he attended Rumsey Hall and Phillips Exeter prep schools in Connecticut. He moved to 
California after school days, and there a family friend submitted his picture for a role in 
Universal’s The Road Back. He was tested, but didn’t get the part. He followed up the initial 
try with drama school, finally winning a two-year Warner contract in 1940. Six years later, 
he traded grease paint for dispatch case. 
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This is the time of year that is taken 
over by the spirit of the man with the 
beard who giveth, Santa Claus, rather 
than by the spirit of the man with the 
beard who taketh, Uncle Sam. And, 
too, this is the time of year when it 
is better to go along with the old 
premise that it’s more blessed to give 
than to receive—at least, then, you 
don’t have to lug the stuff home. So 
rejoice. 

Of course, this is also the time of 
year when bells constantly jingle in 
the streets and stores. And when, in 
television stations all over the coun- 
try, Alexander Graham Bell’s con- 
stantly jangle because station man- 
agers and their publicity directors are 
frantically checking on the correct 
names and addresses of timebuyers. 
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Yes, Christmas is here. 

And because it is, we want to make 
certain that the glad tide of Yule 
reaches everyone. Especially those in 
our industry, and there are many, 
who don’t usually get what they 
deserve. So, in the spirit of making a 
telling contribution to this national 
saturation campaign of peace and 
goodwill, know ye by all these 
presents, we here and now ask Santa 
Claus to be sure to include on his 
yearly sleigh ride the following for 
the following: 

To Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
yi Osborne, a case of Revlon’s living 

', » lipstick. 

To Benton & Bowles, a brand 
new Studebaker. 
To Mayor Thomas D’Alesan- 


dro Jr., for his very own personal 
use, a shiny cash register which 
on every ring-up automatically 
loses 944 per cent. (If Santa is 
too pressed to make this delivery, 
perhaps Baltimore ad man Joseph 
Katz might.) 

To Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, a scorecard with updated 
names and numbers of all the 
players in the shop. 

To Matty Fox, a season pass 
for the San Francisco Giants’ 
games in a private coin-box seat. 

To Leo Burnett, a case of ice- 
cold Pabst. 

To Kenyon & Eckhardt, a 
year’s supply of Beechnut baby 
food. 

To professors Albert W. Frey 
and Kenneth R. Davis, grey- 
flannel caps and gowns. 

To Young & Rubicam, a barrel 
of Mott’s apple juice and a carton 
of Kents and Newports. 

To Rep. Morgan Moulder of 
Missouri, chairman of the House 
Legislative Oversight Sub-Com- 
mittee, a gross of gold-inlaid 
filing cabinets. 

To N. W. Ayer, a Bissell car- 
pet sweeper. 

To Warwick & Legler, an extra- 
sharp Schick razor. 

To Ely Landau, Louis Chesler, 
Eliot Hyman, et al., a combined 
office party where nothing is 
served but minted tranquilizers. 

To the FCC, the networks and all 
the many, many others on our list, 
who must be omitted by reason of 
space and advice of counsel, we pro- 
ject a Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year—subliminally. 
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Make sure you investigate North 
Carolina’s INTERURBIA ... 
the largest metropolitan market 
in the two Carolinas . . . in the 
heart of the mighty Industrial 
Piedmont where gasoline and 
petroleum sales exceed 
$175,000,000. 
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"FLINT, MICHIGAN: —- 


R.C.A. FIELD INTENSITY SIGNAL ° ° 

MEASUREMENTS PROVE WNEMN-TV; Flint, Mich. Grade A 
CHANNEL 5, HAS GRADE "A" SIG- 

NAL INTENSITY IN FLINT TEN were 2 42.5 
TIMES GREATER THAN NEAREST 
COMPETITOR! MEASUREMENTS Station B 4.5 
ORDERED BY N.B.C., JUNE17, 1957 LANSING sate 
MADE BY R.C.A. SERVICE COM- Station C 0 
PANY AND COMPLETED AUGUST 20, DETROIT . 
1957. DATA RELEASED, OCTOBER 


25, 1957." Station D 0 


DETROIT 









































*Everyone knows Channel 5 has long been FIRST in Bay City, Saginaw, Midland and 
the Saginaw Valley ... FIRST in signal strength, in programming, in public ser- 
vice, in news and in viewership. Now - with R.C.A. Field Intensity Measurements 
proving the strength of our grade "A" signal in Flint, as well as its depth in Genesee 
County - Channel 5 is your best buy - by far - for all Eastern Michigan! 
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WABJ, Adrian WPON, Pontiac 
WNEM-TV 
Bay City, Flint, Saginaw 














